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r [ “: resignation of the worst of all possible 
Governments has been handed in at last. 
The “ freak ’’ result of the Newport electién 
came at a most opportune moment, and, reinforced 
by the eloquence of Mr. Bonar Law at the Carlton 
Club, decided the issue. It is presumably Mr. Bonar 
Law who will “carry on,” in the immediate future, but 
that is of no great consequence. An immediate election 
is inevitable and whatever may happen in the con- 
stituencies, there is not the least likelihood of a new 
Tory-Liberal Coalition. Of all possible combinations 
that one would be the most difficult to form after 
the experience of the last four years. For obviously 
it does not work. It leads to futility. This is not a 
moment for speculation, and, doubtless like other 
political prophets, we are inclined to refrain from 
prophecy until the results of the Election are known. 
But obviously no single party will have a majority 
in the new Parliament and some sort of Coalition will, 
therefore, be necessary. The nature of that Coalition 
will be determined less by figures than by natural 
affinities. On all questions of foreign policy and on 
nearly all questions of domestic policy there is no serious 
division of opinion between the Liberal and Labour 
parties. The obstacles to their coalescence are personal 
rather than political, and will certainly disappear 
under the pressure of circumstances. It remains, of 
course, to be seen whether the results of the Election 
will give them a joint majority, but if it does—as 
seems likely—it will not take them long to come to 
terms. 








* * * 


That seems to us the desirable result. The Labour 


Party cannot win a clear majority, nor can anyone 
wish that it should. Undoubtedly in the next Parlia- 


ment it will be far stronger than ever before, not 
merely numerically, but in the quality of its personnel. 
In the last Election its so-called “ intellectuals '— 
a deplorable term—were mostly given quite hopeless 
seats to fight ; but this time that is not so and many 
of them will certainly be elected. Whether the Labour 
Party takes part or not in the formation of the next 
Government it will, undoubtedly, make itself felt 
in the next Parliament as it has never, hitherto, done. 
Its rank and file will still consist for the most part, 
perhaps, of overworked Trade Union officials, but at 
the same time it will command as much real ability 
as any other party in the House—and possibly more. 
The problem of leadership may be difficult, but having 
regard to the necessary qualities of intellectual breadth 
and parliamentary experience the claims of Mr. Hender- 
son. would seem to be undeniable. At all events it is 
upon the prospects of the Labour Party that the main 
interest of the coming Election turns. The incalculable 
women’s vote has made prophecy dangerous, but there 
will certainly be 150 Labour members in the new House 
of Commons and there may be 250. The main issue, 
however, is the fate of the Chamberlain-Lloyd George 
combination. That in any event it can be reconstituted 
we refuse to believe. 
* * * 

The particularly interesting article which we publish 
this week from our correspondent in Canada requires 
a certain comment. Our correspondent describes the 
dismay with which the Canadian people learned last 
month that Great Britain was on the verge of another 
European war—against the Turks. He attributes 
their dismay to the fact that they had received no 
previous warning of the danger from their own rulers 
and he very naturally argues that “the existing 
machinery for the co-operative control of British 
foreign policy is quite inadequate and has broken down 
hopelessly at the first serious test.” Canada, he says, 
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obviously cannot any longer acquiesce in the idea that 
issues of life and death, involving Imperial interests, 
may safely be entrusted to a Government responsible 
solely to the British electorate. This conclusion may 
be intrimsically sound—on that we need offer no opinion 
at the moment—but in the present instance it is cer- 
tainly founded upon a misunderstanding of the facts. 
The British public had no more warning of the danger 
than the Canadian public, and was quite as much 
dismayed when it learned of the warlike intentions of 
its Government. It was not the “ machinery of co- 
operative control ’’ that broke down, but the common- 
sense of the British Cabinet. A Canadian represen- 
tative in London, with a right to take part in the 
decision of foreign policy, might have done something 
to avert the crisis, but that does not seem to be par- 
ticularly likely. There was at all events no division 
of opinion as between the British and Canadian peoples. 
They were of one mind, as in such matters 7 ae are 
always likely to be. 
* * * 


A curious new development has now come out of the 
Near Eastern crisis. Some weeks ago M. Herriot, 
the French Radical leader, went to Moscow with much 
unofficial trumpet blowing to hobnob with the Bol- 
sheviks. His object was to explore the possibilities 
of a Franco-Russian rapprochement—an _ excellent 
object, in which, however, he appeared to have very 
little support from the French Government or the 
French public. But on his return, the trumpet blowing 
has begun to have a semi-official air. M. Herriot’s argu- 
ments for a renewal of commercial and diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia are now tickling the ears, it is said, of 
statesmen; the Temps has rediscovered the import- 
ance of Russia; the Soviet Government, it is thought, 
has a genuine claim to participate in the coming Peace 
Conference. The more excitable part of the Parisian 
Press and public appear to regard this new attachment 
as a means of annoying us as well as Germany. The 
idea, of course, is absurd ; no one in this country, save 
perhaps a few neurotics in Whitehall, would be annoyed 
by the abandonment of the foolish policy pursued by 
France for the last four years. But we are not yet 
convinced that the noise in Paris is to be taken seriously. 
There is plenty of opposition on the Right; there is 
no evidence that M. Poincaré is behind M. Herriot. 
There is, moreover, a strong hostility on the part of 
the extreme Communists in Moscow to what are called 
the “‘ delusions of M. Herriot.’ We are afraid it is 
too soon to cheer the pretty picture of Bolshevism and 
the Bloc National rushing into each others’ arms! 
But we hope that all the influence of this country will 
be exerted in favour of admitting Russia to the Con- 
ference. If she is excluded, the chances of a lasting 
settlement will be slight. 

* * * 


The Austrian Social Democrats are apparently 
resolved on war to the knife against the League of 
Nations’ credits scheme. They will oppose, says Dr. 
Otto Bauer, “‘ not only its enactment, but its execu- 
tion.” We understand their dislike of the control 
that is proposed, and we can appreciate their anxiety 
on behalf of the working classes of Vienna. There is 
not much love lost between Austrian Labour and the 
Austrian bourgeoisie. Dr. Seipel’s Government is a 
bourgeois Government, and such influence as it will 
carry with the Commissioner-General and the lending 
Powers may be expected to be unfavourable to the 
workers. The dangers and the difficulties, as we said 
last week, are obvious. But we do not understand what 
practical alternative the Social Democrats have. There 
is complete scepticism in Europe about the schemes 
which are put forward by Austrian politicians for 
enabling Austria to save herself, and, rightly or wrongly, 
foreign States that have the money will not lend it 


except on stringent conditions. It has been urged in 
certain quarters that the real disease of Austria is not 
disordered finances, but a huge exeess of population, 
and that the real cure, therefore, is not financial tinker- 
ing, but wholesale emigration. No doubt, the swollen 

pulation of Vienna is a serious factor in the problem. 

ut it is a good deal easier to talk about emigration 
than to carry it out. Who is going to be responsible 
for the deportation of a million or two people? And 
who are these deportees to be? entiers and 
“‘ parasites ’’ ? Skilled artisans, unemployed labourers, 
dismissed railway officials ? Emigration may have to 
be adopted as a supplementary remedy ; but we cannot 
regard it in present circumstances as a complete alter- 
native to the Geneva scheme. It seems to us that the 
Social Democrats must give that scheme a trial, using 
their influence with the League and with the inter- 
national Labour movement to protect the legitimate 
interests of the Austrian workers. 


* * * 


Two steps have been taken by the British Government 
this week in reply to the American attempt to impose 
the “dry” law upon foreign vessels. A protest has been 
lodged in Washington against the search, on October 
16th, of a Canadian schooner off the New Jersey Coast ; 
and Mr. Hughes’s proposal for a treaty conferring 
mutual rights of search outside the three-mile line 
has been rejected. The British Government informs the 
State Department that, months before the receipt of 
Mr. Hughes’s Note, it had given instructions that 
irregularities designed to evade the American law should 
not be permitted to British ships and that all the neces- 
sary formalities should be strictly enforced. But 
the three-mile limit is not a subject for negotiation ; 
and the British Government, expressing the view that 
the ‘present outbreak of smuggling is not a permanent 
condition, is not able, in order to meet a temporary 
emergency, to acquiesce in the abandonment of a 
principle to which it attaches great importance. 
Meanwhile, the great shipping lines have, of course, 
obtained their injunctions restraining the prohibition 
officers from confiscating liquor under seal on foreign 
vessels in American ports and this relief, we may 
be sure, will in no way be affected by the President's 
announcement that the Attorney-General’s order is 
already operative. The political purpose of the policy 
is obvious enough. The President is anxious to save 
his Ship Subsidy Bill, and the Republicans cannot, 
on the eve of the elections, afford to offend the “drys.” 
Still less can they allow the Democrats to accuse 
the Harding Administration of playing with proposals 
for debt remission ; hence Mr. Hoover's uncompromis- 
ing speech at Toledo. Mr. Hoover proclaims that the 
Executive stands firm; repudiation would destroy 
the fabric of international credit, and the American 
people lent to the Allies never doubting their assurances 
of repayment. Any nation claiming re | must present 
its own case to the United States, and all alike are told 
that they must show themselves earnest in bringing 
about an atmosphere of peace. Mr. Hoover, in a word, 
has delivered a calculated electioneering speech. It 
will have its effect in rallying the Republicans to the 
Administration. After the polling day, November 
7th, will be the time to consider the attitude of Mr. 
Harding and his Cabinet towards the Horne Mission, 
and towards the general economic conference in which, 
as is indicated, the United States would be ready to 
take part. 

* * * 


Mr. Lloyd George’s Manchester speech has been 
received in India with dismay by the authorities and 
the British community, and with fury by the Moslems. 
The Prime Minister must assuredly be looked upon as an 
impossible ally by his friend Lord Reading, whose 
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anxieties are sufficiently grave without this latest compli- 
cation. The Government of India’s cold-weather season 
is about to open amid a multiplicity of difficulties such 
as no previous Viceroy has been called upon to meet. 
These are largely financial. The central and provincial 
Governments alike are labouring in a sea of budget 
troubles, which can hardly be composed by the Indian 
Retrenchment Committee, over which Lord Inchcape, 
now on his way to Bombay, will preside. The political 
difficulties, on the other hand, are to-day far more 
serious than they have been since the Moslem leaders 
and Mr. Gandhi were removed from the scene. They 
centre at present in the most critical province of India, 
the Punjab, and, while being greatly intensified by 
Moslem agitation, are mainly connected with the 
renewed fighting around the Sikh shrines. This last 
is a distressing affair which the Government seems 
powerless to handle. The shrine of Guru-ka Bagh, 
near Amritsar, is held by orthodox custodians against 
the bands of Akali Sikhs, who are vowed to recover the 
Holy Places from Hinducontrol. The Akalis are driven 
on day after day by their leaders, hundreds of them 
being taken into custody by the pe The Sikh 
policy is now to provoke arrest in the largest possible 
numbers, so as to make the administration of the gaols 
impossible. The Punjab Government, naturally fearful 
lest the employment of full military force should set 
the province ablaze, simply declares that it will con- 
trive to make room for as many thousands of prisoners 
as may surrender or be captured. But what, in this 
intolerable situation, is the Viceroy doing? 
* * *” 


The conviction of Sir Almeric Fitzroy for “* annoying ”’ 
women in Hyde Park is an episode of first-class public 
importance. We are less concerned with the merits 
of the evidence and of the magistrate’s decision, than 
with the whole policy of instituting prosecutions of 
this kind. As it would be difficult, however, to discuss 
the subject fully without referring to issues of fact 
and of law which are the subject’ of a pending appeal, 
we are obliged to postpone comment to a future occasion. 
All we can say now is that the questions raised in this 
remarkable trial are such as ought, in the interests 
alike of the liberty of the public and the reputation 
of the police, to be probed to the bottom. e shall 
return to the subject as soon as the appeal has been 
decided. 

a * kK 

The South Wales Miners’ Federation has reaffirmed 
its decision to declare a strike on the non-unionist 
question, and, unless the matter is settled, a fortnight’s 
notice to cease work will be given during the coming 
week. For many years, the miners, especially in 
South Wales, have taken up a strong attitude against 
the employment of non-union labour. In some dis- 
tricts, an arrangement was in force even before the 
war under which the coalowners agreed to employ 
only Trade Unionists; and the South Wales miners 
secured under arbitration during the war an agreement 
on these lines. After the calamitous stoppage of last 
year, many men lapsed from the Unions, and the owners 
declined any longer to refuse employment to non- 
unionists. In recent months, there has been a big 
“ Back to the Unions’ campaign,” and the majority 
of the defaulting members hove rejoined voluntarily. 
The miners have asked the owners to restore the 
practice in force before the dispute; and it is the 
refusal of this request that has led to the present crisis. 
There is still some hope that the matter may be settled 
without a stoppage. The argument of the miners is 
that the non-unionist gets the advantages of Trade 
Unionism without paying his share of the cost. 

* * * 


The question of the wages to be paid to workmen 
employed on relief works aided by the Unemployment 
Grants Committee has again been forced to the front. 





The Government, it will be remembered, insists that 
the wages paid by local authorities on such works 
shall be not more than 75 per cent. of the standard 
district rates for unskilled labour. This limitation 
applies only to work directly undertaken by the local 
authorities, and not to work put out to contract. From 
the outset, many authorities have strongly objected 
to these conditions, which involve the payment of 
different rates to men engaged, sometimes side by side, 
on the same work. The Birmingham City Council 
has decided to make strong representations to the 
Unemployment Grants Committee and the Govern- 
ment in favour of the removal of the limitation. It is 
ready, if necessary, to pay out of its own funds the 
difference between the rate sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment and the standard rate; but even this permission 
was refused to it when it last applied. If permission 
is again refused, the Council will probably put the work 
out to a private contractor, instead of employing the 
labour directly. It will thus avoid the limitation, and, 
incidentially, expose the foolishness of it. Why should 
the Government lay down regulations which penalise 
the direct labour method to the advantage of the 
contractor ? 
ag a a 

The deadlock at Ebbw Vale still continues; but 
there is now some hope that negotiations may be 
reopened. The South Wales Coalowners’ Association 
has refused to intervene officially, on the ground that 
the dispute is purely a matter between the Ebbw Vale 
Company and its employees, and that the Association 
has no jurisdiction. More recently, however, the 
officers of the Association have offered to intervene 
unofficially, presumably after consultation with the 
management at Ebbw Vale. As we pointed out last 
week, the miners and ironworkers in the Ebbw Vale 
district are practically starving; but the company 
has refused to reopen its works until all outstanding 
questions have been settled, and guarantees given of 
continuity of work for the future. Such guarantees 
can hardly be given by the Union to a single firm ; 
for to give them would involve placing that firm in a 
preferential position, and mote destroy the ability 
of the Union to take common action over the whole 
coalfield. Acceptance of the arbitration award, recently 
in dispute on a matter of interpretation which has now 
been settled, and submission to the terms of agreement 
affecting the coalfield as a whole, ought surely to be a 
good enough basis for an immediate resumption of 
work. It is to be hoped that the Coalowners’ Asso- 
ciation will put pressure on the Ebbw Vale Company to 
adopt a reasonable attitude. 

* * a 

The Minister of Agriculture, speaking at a farmers’ 
meeting on Wednesday, made it quite plain that, so 
far as he was concerned, there would be no subsidy 
to agriculture from State funds. He admitted that 
the plight of the industry was deplorable; but he 
urged that, if a subsidy were granted in one case, it 
could not be refused in others—to the mining industry 
for example. If Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen was speaking 
for the Government, as we imagine he was, his speech 
also rejected by inference the claim of the Miners’ 
Federation to State aid in order to bring up wages to 
a reasonable living standard. Certainly, the position 
of the agricultural labourers is as bad as that of the 
miners, and threatens to become even worse; and if 
there were any question of a subsidy, they would have 
at least an equal claim. But, as we have throughout 
asserted, there is no likelihood that the Government 
will consider a subsidy either to mining or to agriculture. 
Both industries must look elsewhere for salvation, 
at least under present conditions. But certainly it is the 
business of the State to insist, as it does in other sweated 
trades, on the payment of a living wage. Better 
some temporary restriction of agricultural employment, 
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through the turning of land to pasture instead of tillage, 
than a further fall of the standard of life for the whole 
population of the countryside. 

* * 7 


Po.uiTICAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Like its Balfour pre- 
decessor of seventeen years) ago, the Lloyd George 
Government has expired on its own manceuvring 

ground, and, as things are turning out, from much the same cause 
—an overdose of Chamberlainism supervening on a surfeit of 
tactics. Yet Mr. Lloyd George, perhaps alone in his broken 
confederacy, appears to be keeping a fairly cool head. That, 
of course, is not everybody’s view, and indeed it might well 
seem to be incompatible with the high-strung emotional key 
of the performer’s platform soliloquies—his oratorical sobstuff, 
as the Americans phrase it—and still more with the self-com- 
placent follies attributed to him in his table-talk by his amateur 
Boswells. As usual, however, there is method in those egotistical 
vagaries. For one thing, since they are intellectually meaning- 
less and politically a mere blank, they give nothing away, and 
yet efficiently fulfil the function of the conjurer’s patter in divert- 
ing the onlookers and holding the mere dupe in suspense pending 
the production of the next trick. 
* * * 

What shape the next trick will assume can already be foreseen. 
So far as the future of the Coalition is concerned, the electors are 
to be invited, as the Tories at the Carlton Club appear to 
have been, to close their eyes and open their mouths and await 
the golden fruits of the Lloyd George lottery. As the Coalition 
has gone in fact, it will also be dropped in name, only, however, 
to make a furtive reappearance under a more or less plausible 
alias. Thus, in the hope of enabling a few Lloyd George Liberals 
here and a few Chamberlain Unionists somewhere else to pick 
up votes that would normally go the straight ticket—that is 
to say, Tory on one side and Liberal or Labour on the other— 
as many candidates as possible are to be encouraged to declare 
themselves favourable to the formation of a Centre party, which 
in effect would be the Coalition over again. Needless to say, 
Mr. Lloyd George envisages himself as the centre of this pro- 
jected circumference of vested interests, with Lord Birkenhead, 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill revolving within an inner 
ring as his immediate satellites. 

* * * 


While I own to doubts about the satellites, doubts which Mr. 
Churchill at least would probably approve, I have none about the 
authenticity of the scheme in its general outline. Futile as it 
must seem to people in touch with the trend of political feeling 
in the constituencies, this particular bee is now firmly lodged in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s strategical bonnet. When he speaks, as I 
understand he has been doing since his Manchester visit, of 
“* sweeping Lancashire ” at the next election, he can only mean, 
unless his vanity has passed beyond the merely téte montée to 
the pathological stage, that the victorious broom is to be wielded 
by his remaining Unionist allies, presumably in the guise of 
Centre party pioneers. At the last election the representation 
of Lancashire was divided to a large extent between Labour 
and Conservatism, barely half-a-dozen seats going to the Liberals, 
whether Coalitionist or Independent. Yet Lloyd Georgeism 
was then on the crest of a triumphant wave. 

* * * 


I observe, by the way, that Mr. Chamberlain is under no 
illusions on this subject, since he confesses in advance that he 
expects the huge Conservative majority in the present Parliament 
to disappear in the coming fight—a change only to be brought 
about by what in pre-war days would have been considered 
an electoral landslide. Thus the underlying motive for the new 
strategy is absent-mindedly revealed, and its authors are shown 
to be laying their plans for a cunning group manipulation of 
the next Parliament, even at the risk, in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
case, of reducing the Unionists, not merely to a group, but to 
a divided rump. As for the Lloyd George Liberals, the calcu- 
lation would seem to be that they will be at least numerous 
enough to be able to tilt the balance of power as between Labour 
and Conservatism, precisely as their leader desires, and also 
docile enough to act precisely as he may direct. 

* * * 


Meanwhile the Newport result, besides supplying lessons and 
warnings for all parties, marks the beginning and the end of 
yet another Georgian experiment, which, had it succeeded, 
would have been followed by a widespread invasion of the 
constituencies by so-called Liberal Reunionist masqueraders. 
More importance than is generally suspected was attached by 


the Prime Minister to the success of this crafty try-on. 


THE MAIN ISSUE 


The ruin or prosperity of a State depends so much upon 
the administration of its government that, to be acquainted 
with the merit of a Ministry, we need only observe the con- 
dition of the people. If we see an universal spirit of distrust 
and dissatisfaction, a rapid decay of trade, dissensionsTin 
all parts of the Empire and a total loss of respect in the eyes 
of foreign Powers, we may pronounce without hesitation 
that the government of that country is weak, distracted and 
corrupt. . . . Without much political sagacity or any extra- 
ordinary depth of observation, we need only mark how the 
principal departments of the State are bestowed, and look 
no farther for the true cause of every mischief that befalls us. 


O wrote Junius, a hundred-and-fifty years ago ; 
and we can think of no better words in which 
to describe the fundamental issue of the 

coming General Election. There should be little 
need for argument. A baldly-accurate statement 
of the Government’s record—drawn up by anyone, 
even by the Cabinet Secretariat itself, provided it 
were truthful—is all the ammunition that any anti- 
Coalition candidate need wish for. ‘‘ We need only 
observe the condition of the people.” Ministers will 
no doubt devise a thousand excuses. They will seek 
to explain everything away, and when they cannot 
explain they will offer red herrings. It is an art of 
which their chief is a pastmaster. His excuses are so 
glib and often so plausible that a considerable section 
of the public has actually learned to anticipate them 
and to accept them almost before they are offered. 
‘** Who would have done better than I have done?” 
asks Mr. Lloyd George in every public speech he 
makes; and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the question is intrinsically unanswerable. To ask 
it is a confession of failure; to allow it to be asked 
is a surrender of the first condition of efficient popular 
government. 

No people can afford to listen to the excuses of 
its rulers, for since it cannot check them, to listen is 
almost inevitably to accept. Ministers must be judged 
by results or they will not be judged at all. Unless 
they are held to strict account even for their excusable 
failures, it will be impossible to hold them to account 
for anything. For four years Mr. Lloyd George has 
been allowed to explain away the most tremendous 
series of blunders for which ever a British Minister was 
responsible. But there are signs at last of the re- 
awakening of the public to the very simple political 
truth enunciated in the sentences which we have 
quoted from the most pungent of all English political 
writers. To take a single example: public opinion, 
so far as we can estimate it, is not in the least inclined 
to listen to Ministerial explanations of the recent 
Near Eastern fiasco. It knows that the Government 
backed the wrong horse, that it brought us to the very 
verge of a new war, that it has surrendered everything 
it aimed at, that the Turks are back in Europe, that 
our prestige in the East stands lower than ever before, 
and that twenty or thirty millions of the taxpayers 
money has been spent to no purpose whatever— 
and that is enough. No argument on the matter 
can be relevant, and unless we are very much mistaken 
no argument will be listened to in the country. The 
facts speak for themselves, and should be sufficient 
to condemn a Cabinet of angels. 

In the immediate political “crisis” there is not 
really very much at stake. The issues involved are of 
no public importance. They concern the party 
managers but not the electorate; and even for the 
party managers, they are much less vital, in our 
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opinion, than some people seem to think. We write 
before any report is available of the proceedings of the 
Tory conference, but our ignorance of its decisions is 
no bar to an cstimate of the position. If the rank 
and file of the party refuse to support Mr. Chamberlain 
in his pathetic but rather admirable loyalty to the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain will have to resign. 
But that is his affair, not ours. His fate will have no 
appreciable influence upon the results of the inevitable 
Election. The great majority of Tory candidates 
will find themselves obliged in any event, if they wish 
to be re-elected, to repudiate responsibility for the 
policy of the Coalition Government, and their repudi- 
ation will not carry very much more, or very much 
less, weight with the electorate on account of any vote 
which may be passed in a party meeting. An open 
split might be inconvenient, but it cannot seriously 
affect the numerical strength of the Conservative Party 
in the next Parliament. As a party it is fighting just 
now for internal unity, apparently in the fond belief 
that with unity and independence its ancient glory 
will return. That, of course—notwithstanding the 
result of the Newport election—is not so, but the 
illusion is harmless. 

The immediate practical necessity is merely to get 
rid of the present Coalition Government; and that, 
by hook or by crook, the electorate will certainly 
achieve, so soon as ever its views are consulted. The 
Conservatives may be the largest party in the next 
Parliament, but they will not have a majority—they 
will never again in the ordinary course of events have 
a majority—and the prospects of a reconstitution of 
any Liberal-Conservative Coalition seem so slender 
as to be negligible. Even Ministers themselves can 
hardly be so blind to the results of their experiment 
as to wish to repeat it—especially after they have been 
foreed by a General Election to face their own record. 
For what a record it is! Coldly considered, it is almost 
incredible. The Lloyd George-Chamberlain Govern- 
ment has failed, not sometimes, but always. It came 
into power to “ reconstruct’ and to make treaties ; 
it has reconstructed nothing, and there is not a single 
treaty it has made which, if it has not already been 
torn up, ought not to be tornup. There is no important 
issue we can think of upon which it has not, at least 
once, completely reversed its own policy. In every 
department of domestic legislation from agriculture to 
housing it has repealed its own Acts. It has displayed 
a wonderful elasticity—a quality not in itself to be 
despised—but what has come of it all? “ We need 
only observe the condition of the people ...a 
universal spirit of distrust and dissatisfaction .. . 
a total loss of respect in the eyes of foreign powers.” 

The verdict is everywhere the same. In Warsaw and 
Washington, in Angora and Athens, in Paris and in 
Berlin there is a common opinion—usually expressed 
in the question, ‘“‘ How can we trust Lloyd George ?”’ 
Never have Englishmen abroad found themselves in 
so humiliating a situation. They cannot defend their 
own Government, since they trust it no more than the 
foreigner trusts it. They cannot even predict what it 
will do next. That is the real case against Mr. Lloyd 
George. His friends may deny that he deserves the 
reputation he has got, but they cannot deny that he 
has got it, or that it is infinitely damaging to England, 
and to British credit everywhere. This journal has 


often been accused of personal prejudice against the 
We are not conscious of any such 
We consider 


Prime Minister. 
prejudice; we have no grounds for it. 





him one of the ablest men who have ever held high 
office in Great Britain ; but we consider also that his 
abilities have proved to be worth much less than 
nothing to his country. “I shall always,”’ he declared 
last Saturday, “recall with pride that I have been 
enabled in the dark hour of this nation’s history to 
render it no mean service.” But what service is it 
that he has rendered during the past four years? We 
are aware of none at all. His Premiership has been an 
unqualified disaster. He has brought us to the position 
we are in to-day, and by that position he must be judged. 
His intellectual gifts might, of course, have been 
valuable had they not been nullified by his moral defects. 

When the Marconi scandal was exposed, we refused 
in these columns to treat it very seriously. There was 
nothing that could really be called corruption on the 
part of Mr. Lloyd George, and but for his rather silly 
attempt to conceal the truth about his Stock Exchange 
transactions, there need have been little scandal. But 
the incident had a profound importance, out of all 
proportion to the actual turpitude of the deal. It was a 
portent—a revelation of moral slackness to which, no 
doubt, more heed should have been given; for it is 
precisely that side of Mr. Lloyd George’s character which 
has led to the disasters of the last four years. We are 
just now, perhaps, the strongest nation in the world, 
and we can pursue what policy we please, but if the 
world distrusts us our main strength is gone. Gradually 
the country is grasping that. The Greek adventure 
has opened the eyes of a multitude. It is clearly 
imperative that we should have another Government, 
a Government—Tory, Liberal, or Labour—that knows 
its own mind and can be trusted. 

It is very difficult to define the nature of the failure 
of the present Coalition Government, but the fact of 
its failure has become obvious to everyone. That is 
the most hopeful feature of the present situation. The 
public is realising at last that moral qualities count, 
even in the most practical affairs, and that mere 
cleverness, even when it is allied to Gladstonian princi- 
ples or prejudices, cannot by itself secure the interests 
of the British Empire. Few electors, we suppose, 
would express their feeling quite in these terms; but 
they seem to have grasped the root of the matter, and 
it is of little consequence how they express it. From a 
certain point of view Mr. Lloyd George is a national 
asset. His energy and independence and his extra- 
ordinary invulnerability to those social influences which 
usually stultify the promise of all successful Radical 
politicians are qualities which we are very willing to 
recognise. But as a national spokesman he fails. He 
does not seem even to understand the English point of 
view, or what the British Empire is. He has let us 
down, as no Prime Minister before him has ever done. 
He may be the greatest of mates, but he is certainly 
the most dangerous of captains. Any honest fool 
would have served better the fundamental interests of 
Great Britain and of the Empire during the past four 
years. Are we satisfied with the present external and 
internal position of England? ‘That is the main issue 
of the coming election. 


THREE DAYS IN PARIS 


T is impossible in three days to form any opinion of 
I one’s own about the state of feeling anywhere; but, 
when one knows a place well, one can get a fairly 
good secondhand impression from the opinions of others, 
after duly discounting their respective tendencies. In the 
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three days that I have just spent in Paris I have seen many 
people, both French and foreigners, and have found sub- 
stantial agreement among them on most points, although 
they expressed themselves in different fashions. 

Certain things I could see for myself even in so short a 
time. At the Gare de Lyon it was at once evident that 
French disorganisation is even more disorganised than before 
the War. We arrived at something after 11.0 p.m.—a 
densely crowded train from Geneva nearly an hour late, as 
usual, and following closely on an equally crowded train 
from Marseilles. Every taxi in the station yard displayed 
on its flag the locality of its garage, indicating that it was 
going home and would take fares only in that direction. 
That a taxi driver hastening for home should not be com- 
pelled to go out of his way is a reasonable rule enough, but 
the taxi drivers in the yard of the Gare de Lyon were not 
hastening for home, and were much disappointed when by 
chance they encountered a passenger whom they could not 
refuse to take at the legal fare because he was going in the 
direction indicated. They were quite willing to go any- 
where—at four times the legal fare. It was just blackmail 
conducted under the benevolent eye of the police. I asked 
a policeman, who was looking on while one of the drivers 
was demanding twenty francs for a distance that would 
legally have cost perhaps four or five, whether this sort of 
thing was allowed. He replied by pointing to the draped 
flag of the taxi. Probably he shared in the spoils. I have 
been about a good deal in Europe recently and have never 
seen anything like it in any other country. The Parisian 
municipal authorities would do well to stop this flag trick, 
which discredits their city. It would be simple enough to 
make a rule that, if a cab-driver goes into a station yard, 
he must take fares wherever they wish to go. 


Before I left Paris, I came to the conclusion that this 
incident was'typical. Even in three days it was impossible 
not to recognise that the rapacity always too prevalent in 
France has become almost universal and is carried to 
extreme lengths. Prices in Paris are outrageous. I went 
to three restaurants that I knew well before and during the 
War—restaurants belonging to three different grades; in 
all of them prices were four times as high as pre-war prices. 
The prices charged by restaurants for wine were particularly 
excessive, considering that the wine-growers are not getting 
much more than pre-war prices, for there was a heavy 
vintage last year, this year’s promises to be heavier still, 
and the greater part of the export trade has disappeared 
since the United States, Germany, Austria, Russia and 
many other countries have gone out of the market. 


It would be impossible to keep up such prices if there 
were not large numbers of people in Paris with more money 
than they know how to spend. In spite of their prices, the 
restaurants are more crowded than ever. I have come to 
the conclusion that, when I said recently in these columns 
that the French national income was no lower in real value 
than before the War, I was below the mark. Paris gives 
the impression more than ever before of immense wealth 
and lavish expenditure. Of course, there are certain classes 
of the bourgeoisie suffering from the high cost of living, but 
the rich, exempt as they are from all serious taxation, have 
evidently much more money to spend than the rich in 
England. My impression is that France is the most pros- 
perous country in Europe. There is no unemployment, 
and everybody to whom I spoke agreed that wages 
are higher in purchasing power than before the War. Most 
people, however, also agreed that people do not work so 
hard as they used, and that the love of pleasure has greatly 
increased, I should suppose, too, that money has changed 
hands a good deal, or perhaps, rather, that there has been 
created by the War a class of nouveaux riches whose incomes 
are larger than even the largest incomes used to be in 
France. The public in the restaurants and elsewhere 
seemed to me to have changed for the worse. It struck a 
note of vulgarity and ostentation to which one was not 


accustomed in Paris in the happy days that are gone for 
ever. Paris reeks of the parvenu, 

As regards public feeling in Paris, everybody agreed that 
its dominant note is hatred of all foreigners. That is not 
entirely new; the French have never been fond of 
foreigners, but I gathered that their dislike of them is now 
intensified, no doubt by the belief that foreigners are re- 
sponsible for the misfortunes, real or imaginary, of France. 
The French are never willing to admit that they can be 
responsible for their own misfortunes. If anything goes 
wrong, it must be the fault either of traitors at home or 
foreigners abroad. Most people in France seem to believe 
that the depreciation of the franc is due to the deliberate 
action of English and American bankers, jealous of the 
glory of France “ radiant with her victory,” as the Temps 
says. And, since they also believe with the Temps and 
M. Henri de Jouvenel that France alone saved civilisation, 
we seem to them ungrateful. Opinions differ as to whether 
England or Germany is the most hated country, but it lies 
between them. Italy is a good third, and the United States 
probably comes fourth. Some of my non-French friends 
told me that the feeling against foreigners was such that 
Paris had become an unpleasant place to live in; others 
held this to be an exaggeration. A man on whose word I 
can rely told me of an incident caused in a café by the entry 
of a couple of Englishmen, whose expulsion was demanded 
by the French customers. 

I found a pretty general agreement that the French 
critical faculty is in abeyance, as I had already surmised 
from the French Press. Several Frenchmen told me that. 
The public seems to believe everything that it reads in the 
newspapers, which was not always the case. Anybody 
knowing France must always have been struck by the 
contrast between the high level of individual intelligence 
and the low level of collective intelligence, which caused a 
very eminent Frenchman to say in my presence one day 
during the War :—‘‘ Nous sommes le peuple le plus béte du 
monde.” That contrast, in my opinion, is due to the 
strength of the herd instinct in France, where it is probably 
stronger than in any other country, except America. The 
herd is always more stupid than the individuals of which 
it is composed. The loss—temporary, one hopes—of the 
critical faculty is perhaps one of the causes of the dense 
ignorance of everything that is going on in the world. That 
ignorance I could discover for myself. The French are as 
much out of touch with the rest of the world as if they 
inhabited a desert island. I was able to give one or two 
of them some first-hand information both about conditions 
in Germany and about the behaviour of the French authori- 
ties in German occupied territory and the Saar Valley. 
They were men whom I have known for years and they 
believed me. They were both amazed and _ horrified. 
Nobody in Paris, they said, had the smallest idea of the 
facts, and every one of them declared the conduct of the 
French authorities in the occupied territory to be as stupid 
as it was detestable. They were all men above the average 
in intelligence—one was a prominent member of a learned 
profession—who had more than the ordinary possibilities 
of being informed. Their ignorance staggered me, for it 
revealed the depths to which the ignorance of the general 
public must reach. This is one of the most dangerous 
factors in France, but it has also a hopeful side, for it leads 
to the belief that, if only the French could be enlightened 
about the facts, their attitude would change. 

I found universal agreement among foreigners living in 
Paris, and knowing it, that public feeling is not bellicose. 
All said that, with a few exceptions insignificant in number, 
nobody would hear of war for any cause, and that the 
public would not tolerate mobilisation. In the recent Near 
Eastern crisis, the policy of the French Government seems 
to have been influenced to some extent by the determination 
of the French people to have no more war. Nevertheless, 
public feeling is Chauvinist and even cocardier, and the 
danger is that it may support a policy leading to war. 
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Moreover, the French, as I have said, are disgruntled ; I 
was told that even among themselves they have lost their 
manners and become impolite, and that is a dangerous 
frame of mind. Further, it must be remembered that 
France could occupy the Ruhr or take other action against 
Germany without mobilising. So long as the French people 
believe that Germany is wealthy and prosperous—and the 
vast majority of them firmly believe it—and that they 
have only to walk in to pick up money, there is danger. 

My talks in Paris have confirmed my previous opinion 
that it would be a grave mistake on our part to try to 
return to isolation. I have heard it suggested that we 
should withdraw our troops from Germany and disinterest 
ourselves entirely in the question of reparations. Nothing 
would please the French Nationalists better ; the remarks 
of “ Pertinax,” in the Echo de Paris of last Sunday showed 
that. Apart from the consideration that we have no right 
to leave Germany at the mercy of M. Poincaré and his 
friends, since we are as much responsible as the French for 
the treaties that have made the present situation, I cannot 
think that the ultimate interests of England would be 
served by a selfish policy taking no account of the general 
interests of Europe. On the other hand, the policy of 
. close operation with France,” advocated by Lord Grey, 
is impossible so long as official France remains what it is. 
What we need is close co-operation with Europe with or 
without France, and we can get it. But to get it we must 
have a consistent policy ; whereas for the last three or four 
years we have had no policy at all. Europe needs a lead 
and England can give the lead. Hitherto we have been 
afraid to give it. What Mr. Frank Vanderlip said is true : 
the Foreign Office is afraid of France. The supposed 
strength of France is an obsession in some quarters in 
England. Fear seems to be really at the bottom of the 
Grey policy. I am sure that this fear is unreasonable. 
More than ever am I convinced that, if English policy is 
firm and consistent, official France cannot stand against it. 
For a firm and consistent English policy will rally to it 
almost all Europe. 

My talks in Paris have also confirmed my previous belief 
that we can solve the problem of reparations if we will 
appeal to the French people over the heads of their rulers 
by a public offer. If we declared our willingness to cancel 
the debts of the Allied Governments and renounce our share 
of the German indemnity on condition that the indemnity 
were reduced to the cost of restoring the devastated regions 
and its payment secured, that the occupation of German 
territory ceased, and that the Saar Valley were restored 
to Germany without prejudice to the French ownership of 
its coal, the French Government would not accept the offer 
now ; but I believe that within a comparatively short time 
—perhaps a matter only of months—the French people 
would insist on its acceptance. And that belief is shared 
by some of my friends in Paris who have the best knowledge 
of French feeling. 

Ropert DELL. 


AND THE NEAR EASTERN CRISIS 

blown over, but its backwash on Imperial 
the present arrangements the Dominions were almost 
It made special mention of the Treaty of Sévres, then being 


CANADA 
Orrawa, October 5th. 

\ the time of writing the Near Eastern crisis has 
relations is yet to come. As long ago as 
December, 1919, the Round Table pointed out that under 
daily being committed by Downing Street to policies 
which might one day land them in unpleasant consequences. 
negotiated, and pointed out that when it was completed 
the. Dominions must either append their signatures to 


it or break away decisively from the British Commonwealth. 
It complained that they were neglecting all share in the 
negotiations, not because they were not invited to share, 
but because the present machinery made common action 
difficult, and still more because their Governments took 
no interest. The prophecy was hazarded that they would 
be confronted sooner or later with the alternative of either 
repudiating their membership of the British Commonwealth 
or of accepting the consequences of actions taken single- 
handed by the British Government. It is exactly this 
dilemma which has confronted the people of Canada 
during the past fortnight. There must have been a general 
sigh of relief all over Europe when the successful outcome 
of the Mudania meeting was known, but probably no 
European sigh was quite so loud as the Canadian Premier's. 
Of course, he has every right to complain of his treatment at 
the hands of Mr. Lloyd George, and has publicly expressed 
his distaste for the methods pursued by that statesman. 

The afternoon papers of Saturday, September 16th, 
published at 2 p.m., contained the semi-official press 
dispatch intimating the purport of the message to the 
Dominions and the offer of a contingent by New Zealand. 
It was 3 p.m. on the afternoon of the same day before the 
official despatch was delivered at the Premier’s office. 
Now, official despatches to New Zealand are sent by the 
same process as to Canada, and require to be deciphered. 
It will, therefore, for ever be hard to dissipate the suspicion 
in the minds of the Canadian Government that an 
attempt was made to “ queer the pitch” for them. The 
remarkable rapidity with which an offer of co-operation 
came from New Zealand lends colour to the surmise that 
there had been pourparlers on the subject with the 
New Zealand Premier, and that Mr. Massey not for the 
first time proved a complaisant accomplice of Downing 
Street in its dealing with the less imperially-minded 
Canada. 

During the later war years the Imperial War Cabinet, on 
which representatives of the Dominions sat almost con- 
tinuously, provided a sort of workable machinery whereby 
consultation on foreign affairs took place, and a rough-and- 
ready co-operation was secured, Sir Robert Borden 
contended in the House of Commons, and later on 
emphasised the fact in the Marfleet lectures in Toronto 
University, that the Dominions had secured an adequate 
measure of control over British foreign policy. In July, 
1921, Mr. Lloyd George reiterated this theory, and declared 
that while the whole weight of the Dominions was now 
available to back up British foreign policy, the machinery 
for its operation must always remain in London. This 
pronouncement brought some sharp disclaimers from 
papers of a nationalistic tinge in Canada and elsewhere, 
but no Dominion statesman ventured to challenge it 
publicly. Therefore, the Foreign Office, or, according to 
Lord Gladstone, the brace of the Foreign Offices now 
functioning in London, went gaily ahead on the assumption 
that the Dominions stood behind all their actions. 

The arrangement that the Dominion Governments were 
to be furnished regularly with complete information upon 
all developments of British foreign affairs was lived up 
to in honourable fashion by Downing Street. Every week 
there came to Ottawa a batch of précis which summarised 
all despatches and data available on current developments 
in the field of foreign affairs. The Foreign Office would 
probably admit that the information sent forth was some- 
times inadequate, because they did not know exactly 
what was wanted, but there is no reason to suppose it 
was ever garbled or deliberately withheld. It may, 


therefore, be taken for granted that the Canadian Govern- 
ment was fully apprised of the developments of the Near 
Eastern situation as they occurred. 

Many Canadians, however, are now asking why they 
suddenly found themselves on the precipice of another 
European war without any warning from their own rulers. 
The answer is to be found in the fact that the King 
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Government had adopted an ostrichlike attitude to foreign 
affairs, and had reached the conclusion that events in 
ether countries could be safely ignored as long as they did 
not occur near home. As long as Sir Robert Borden, 
Mr. Rowell, and Mr. Meighen, all three of whom had 
enjoyed during the war years an extensive education in 
international problems, were in power, the Canadian 
Government maintained a steady and intelligent interest 
in European affairs; but with their departure from the 
scene and the advent of politicians who took a narrower 
view of Canada’s external responsibilities, that interest 
waned. To Sir Wilfrid Laurier belongs the credit of the 
establishment of a Department of External Affairs, and 
successive Premiers have always assumed charge of it. 
But it has never been adequately staffed, and no provision 
has ever been made for the expansion required to cope 
with the vast increase of work which has fallen to it since 
1914, Its real brain in recent years has been Mr. Loring 
Christie, who combines wide experience with a liberal 
outlook, and was thought good enough by Lord Balfour 
to act as Secretary of the British delegation at the Washing- 
ton Conference when Sir Maurice Hankey was called 
home. Mr. Christie used to act as interpreter of the 
contents of the Foreign Office communiqués to the Cabinet, 
and performed his. work with great skill and efficiency. 
But, unfortunately, partisan feeling is still too often 
allowed to corrode the administrative system at Ottawa, 
and Mr. Christie’s close association with Conservative 
Prime Ministers apparently rendered him persona non 
grata to the new Liberal Administration. He was relieved of 
many of his old responsibilities and at the time when the 
crisis broke out was travelling around the country as a 
social courier to our Indian guest, Mr. Sastri. Meanwhile 
there is reason to believe that a mass of Foreign Office 
despatches, which covered developments in the East, 
had been piling up and receiving only the most cursory 
attention. On the day that the crisis broke the Prime 
Minister was away receiving the plaudits of his native 
town of Kitchener and playing Savonarola to our flappers 
with lectures on the wickedness of short skirts and cigarette- 
smoking, and when the fatal message came he had to hasten 
back and begin his elementary education upon the Near 
Eastern problem. He announced that no action would 
be taken without consultation with Parliament, and that 
the data available were not sufficient to justify the calling 
of Parliament. However, he summoned to Ottawa Mr. 
Crerar, the Progressive Leader, and obtained his endorse- 
ment for his stand. Mr. Meighen, whose co-operation 
was not invited, remained silent for a week, but then 
declared that Canada must stand behind the mother- 
country with all her resources. 

Meanwhile the stock markets had been affected and 
the bankers and business community had become alarmed 
at the prospect of another war. Also an acute political 
crisis was obviously imminent as soon as hostilities broke 
out at Chanak. Mr. Bourassa, fresh from a personal 
investigation of Europe, made violent protest in Le Devoir 
against Canadian participation in another European war, 
and the Liberal politicians in Quebec at once took fright. 
Mr. E. W. Tobin, a veteran Quebec member, announced 
that he and many of his colleagues would resist the 
despatch of any contingent, and it became obvious that 
if Mr. King contemplated any such move he could not 
carry more than half his Quebec supporters and would 
have to face some other defections. With the Farmers’ 
Sun also opposing intervention, it was impossible to rely 
on the solid support of the Progressives, and the Govern- 
ment, which would have been weakened by resignations, 
would have been compelled to turn for succour to the 
Conservatives. It is difficult to visualise Mr. King and 
Mr. Meighen serving under one another, and probably 
Sir Robert Borden would have been brought back to 
head another coalition government. 

But the disturbance in the political life of Canada would 


have been very serious. It might, however, have been 
less vicious in its results than a governmental policy which 
favoured complete neutrality. Liberal defections in that 
event might have been balanced by Progressive adhesions, 
but straightway there would have broken out in the 
English-speaking provinces a raging, tearing agitation 
against the Government for what would have been 
described as its apathetic cowardice. All the old resent- 
ment towards Quebec for its imperfect sympathy towards 
the national war effort in the years 1914-1918 would 
have been revived; it has been slowly dying down, but 
is not forgotten. Mr. King might have secured a temporary 
majority in the House of Commons, but the effect upon his 
future career would have been disastrous. All hope of 
remedying his serious weakness in the English-speaking 
provinces would have vanished and at the next general 
election he would have found all issues sunk in a massed 
effort to get rid of the domination of Quebec at Ottawa. 
The old racial and religious animosities would have been 
in full blast and Canadian politics would have assumed a 
most unpleasant aspect. These perils have, for the 
moment, passed, but as long as there is no stable 
equilibrium in Europe their reappearance is possible at any 
moment. 

During the crisis there developed in the Press a lively 
controversy between Mr. King and Mr. Meighen as to 
whether Canada had or had not ratified the Treaty of 
Sévres. Mr. King contended she had not and the Con- 
servative leader took the contrary view, arguing that we 
were bound to maintain its terms. The weakness of 
Mr. King’s position was that if Canada had not ratified 
the Sévres Treaty she was still at war with Turkey, subject 
to an armistice. But, apart from the new light shed 
by this controversy and a few bald non-committal state- 
ments issued from the Premier’s office, the Canadian public 
have been vouchsafed no information or guidance by 
their rulers. Not a single Minister ventured to make a 
public speech and discuss the crisis and its implications 
for Canada. The Government simply “ pussy-footed ” 
and prayed for the maintenance of peace in the Dardanelles. 
The people of Canada were calmly allowed to grope in 
the dark about their exact position and liabilities and 
did not even know whether any attempt was being made 
to exercise a moderating restraint upon the vagaries of 
Downing Street. But the Governmental indecision and 
the general disquiet of the past fortnight are now recognised 
as an illuminating commentary upon all our brave talk 
about separate nationhood. 

Mr. Mackenzie King can congratulate himself upon his 
good fortune, but it remains to be seen whether he will 
avail himself of the lesson and take out some insurance 
against similar bouleversements. If, however, he does 
not take action of his own accord public opinion will insist 
upon some exact definition of Canada’s liabilities in Europe. 
The majority of intelligent Canadians are now convinced 
that the existing machinery for co-operative control of 
British foreign policy is quite inadequate and has broken 
down hopelessly at the first serious test. The crisis has 
also brought sharply home the fact to Canadians that 
foreign affairs, inasmuch as they involve issues of life and 
death, are more important than any single domestic issue 
and can no longer be neglected with safety. Obviously 
they cannot acquiesce indefinitely in the idea that they 
should entrust their conduct to a Government responsible 
solely to the British electorate. Some effective plan for 
co-operative action in the international sphere must be 
devised, and it is now plain that a great error was made 
in acquiescing last year in the success of the general 
conspiracy to shelve the projected Constitutional Con- 
ference, which was to try to define the relations of the 
units of the British Commonwealth. Kemal Pasha has 
probably done the British Commonwealth the service 
of bringing this Conference appreciably nearer. 

J. A. 8 
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WAGES ON THE FARM 


OR the plight of the agricultural labourer responsi- 
Fk bility falls, in the first instance, upon the Govern- 
ment. An unstable policy has come near to ruin the 
farmer, and he, knowing no better, is following the line of 
least resistance. In many cases the banks are dunning 
him for the balance of the money he borrowed to effect a 
compulsory purchase when landlords took advantage of 
the belated rise in land values. They would press him 
harder if they were not afraid of becoming land owners. 
If 1921 was a good year, it was good just so far as a bumper 
corn crop and the State’s composition with the agricultural 
creditors enabled the farmer to cover his heavy losses on 
live-stock. The harvest now gathered in is a poor one, 
damaged by the brief spell of spring drought and further 
reduced by a sunless summer and a dripping August ; 
to make matters worse, much of it has proved unsaleable. 
We are told sometimes that the worst fault of our farmers 
is that they do not produce enough to pay fair wages, 
that an improvement in method would help the country 
and the countryman. But if we take the potato as an 
example, we find that the Lincolnshire growers are suffering 
enormous losses because their crops are so good—this being 
due to intensive cultivation on suitable soil. Holland, being 
unable to sell her potatoes to Germany owing to the fall 
in mark values, sent her surplus over here, the bottom 
went out of the market, and Lincolnshire growers, whose 
potatoes cost them £38 a ton to raise, have been unable 
to realise half that amount when they have paid transport 
and market commissions. 

His wheat is costing the East Anglian farmer from two 
to four pounds an acre, barley is hard to sell, oats have been 
at pre-War figures. To make matters worse, the farmer 
has been short of ready money and has been obliged to put 
his produce on to the market at once. Some mensell their 
wheat as soon as it can be threshed to avoid loss of weight 
and damage by vermin, and a market that is overloaded 
is at the mercy of the middleman. So, whether on the 
potato or the corn lands, the agricultural labourer’s money 
is being reduced below the figure at which he can buy 
sufficient food for his family. 

This reduction is not being made gladly or with a light 
heart. When the question was under consideration last 
month, I discussed it with several of our leading agricul- 
turists and big farmers. One and all they deplored what 
they said had become a necessity. “The money isn’t 
there,” said one; “the weekly outgoing is a nightmare.” 
One of the best authorities in a southern county addressed 
a meeting of farmers and advised them not to lower wages, 
but to reduce their staff. ‘“‘ You can’t run your farms 
with hungry men,” he said, bluntly. ‘* Keep just so many 
as you can give a fair wage to and let the others go. If 
everybody does the same, the Government must intervene. 
They can’t let men starve because it suited their policy, 
first to give us an Agricultural Act and the men a Wages 
Board, and then to drop both.”” Everybody knows that 
the few shillings taken from the farm-worker’s scanty wage 
can do nothing tangible to save the situation, but on Friday 
night the farmer must find so much money, and he realises 
the pangs of parting far more keenly at that moment than 
when he is in the market with his wheat fetching a shilling 
or two per quarter less than he hoped. In the latter case 
he is still handling a cheque, in the former he is paying 
money out. Ido not attempt to justify the attitude, merely 
to explain it. Even now he is looking to a State loan and 
reduced rating for a cure of his troubles ! 

The Government have betrayed both farmer and farm- 
worker: to the one the Agriculture Act was given, to the 
other the Wages Board, and both were taken away. A 
grant for the corn crops of 1921 was something tangible, 
but the worker had to be content with Conciliation Com- 
mittees which never did and never could mean anything. 
To make matters worse, the Ministry of Agriculture has 





neglected the farmers’ interests, has looked on while the 
middleman has robbed him. The worker would not be 
in his present plight if the farmer had not been victimised 
by trusts, combines, rings, associations and the rest, all 
working in the light of day and with the full knowledge 
of the authorities. Not only has the farmer failed to pay 
his way, but the consumer has failed to obtain cheap food. 
While market prices have been actually below cost of pro- 
duction, the consumer has been overcharged until there 
has been an outcry throughout England. The men who 
handle the flour, the meal, the milk and the vegetables have 
made enormous profits at the farmer’s, the farm labourer’s 
and the consumer’s expense. It is not too much to say that 
the Government have connived at the ruin of agriculture 
for the sake of the middleman’s pocket. 

That much land must go out of cultivation is certain; 
that much agricultural labour must be lost to the country 
is inevitable. The tragic side of the situation is seen when 
we reflect that these men, who will very presently be 
deprived of the work they understand, might be producing 
the food we need and saving some of the money we pay 
the foreigner. Instead of being productive, self-respecting 
units as skilled workers should be, they will become a 
further charge upon the resources of the section of the 
general public that can still find employment. We need 
every quarter of home-grown wheat, every ton of potatoes, 
but it is beyond the capacity of our administrators to devise 
a plan by which food raised at home can yield to the pro- 
ducer a price at which he can afford to produce and pay 
his workers a living wage. At the same time, if the farmer 
could receive a fair proportion of what the public pays for 
the loaf, the joint, the milk and the vegetables, he would be 
able to live and to pay his people fairly. A glance at the 
figures given to the grower and demanded from the con- 
sumer makes this clear. 

It is astonishing to note how the Ministry of Agriculture 
fights nearly all the diseases that affect the farm and 
ignores the worst disease of all. The last outbreak of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease was stamped out at a cost, to the 
State, of nearly a million pounds. But the dealers’ rings 
cost far more than Foot-and-Mouth Disease, and they prevail 
in nearly every market in England. They cost the farmer 
directly, and the farm-worker indirectly, many millions a 
year, but the Ministry of Agriculture has not gone so far 
as to issue one of its celebrated leaflets to show how the 
trouble may be met. To fight wart disease in potatoes we 
have a special experimental station in Cheshire; we have 
regulations in plenty. Everything is being done to keep 
our potatoes clean, but so long as they are free from disease 
they can be left to rot in the ground for the sake of the 
beaux yeux of the foreign grower, and the skilled British 
labourer who planted, hoed, gathered and clamped the 
potatoes must work on a starvation wage or be turned 
adrift. The Ministry is concerned with bunt in wheat and 
mildew in gooseberry, with the aphides on apple-trees, and 
countless minor troubles too numerous to mention, but 
it will not help farmers by seeing that imported wheat 
comes in the ear and not as flour, or that the farmers’ and 
fruit-growers’ gooseberries and apples are not stolen by 
the middlemen. So the arable is put down to grass and 
the fruit rots on the ground and the old hands are turned 
away. In short, the Ministry will not tackle the middle- 
man disease, ignores it altogether, and the producer's 
losses vary directly with the magnitude of his operations. 
The more he grows the more he stands to lose, and, be it 
remembered, every bumper crop results in a big bill from 
the land: ex nihilo nihil fit. 

The position, then, is clear. However desperate the 
plight of the farm-worker, there can be no help for him 
under a system that ruins the farmer on whom the worker 
depends. If and while it is a State policy to sacrifice home 
production to the middleman and the foreigner, we must 
look for a rapidly diminishing area of tillage and a decline 
in the rural population. There may be an increase in the 
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number of smallholders, men and women who, by living 
upon their own produce, working long hours and disposing 
of surplus tothe consumer, contrive to keep themselves. But 
there will be no more reserves to call upon in the time of 
trouble, for both farmer and farm-worker are worse off to- 
day than they were when the Government started to blow 
hot and cold. Masters and men may curse the day when 
their case was taken up, for their present state is worse 
than the former and the future is obscure. 

I write at a distance, with no knowledge of what Mr. 
Lloyd George may have said to a deputation that was to 
be received this week, and just as much faith in any pro- 
mises that may be forthcoming, and there is one more fact 
that seems worth driving home. At home I think we 
consume about six million tons of potatoes annually, 
and that is the outside limit of our production. Germany, 
with little more than our population, has produced thirty- 
six million tons. This crop will all be used. The surplus 
will be made into flour, starch, spirit ; the chats will fatten 
countless pigs, the shortage in the corn crop will be atoned 
for. In England thousands of tons of good potatoes lie 
rotting in the ground because their market price is less 
than the cost of collection and transport. We make no 
flour, we produce no alcohol. A big crop is not an asset, 
it is merely an embarrassment. Comedy and tragedy 
meet in the agricultural situation as it stands in England 
to-day, but for the farm-worker the tragedy is unrelieved. 

8. L. B. 


WILD LIFE IN LONDON 


ILD life may be studied in many parts of London. 

Perhaps the most interesting place of all is a law- 

court, in which a wild animal, disguised as a tame 
animal, sits at a desk and takes measures to keep other 
wild animals in order. On the whole, however, the study 
of man as a wild animal does not make for happiness. The 
more closely we observe the antics of man as a wild animal, 
the more depressed we become. Had Swift studied weasels 
instead of men, he would never have written “ The Voyage 
tothe Houyhnhnms.” Had Anatole France studied penguins 
instead of men, he would never have written Penguin 
Island. It is a curious fact that all the men who write 
about rats and foxes and spiders are cheerful, while all the 
men who write about the animal called man are sad. Man 
is disgusting when he is thought of as an animal. Ways 
that would amuse us in a dog or a field-mouse we regard 
as degrading in a human being. We cannot forgive man 
even that element of rapacity which he shares with 
most of the wild animals. To follow instinct, which is 
their exquisite duty, is in him a revolting crime. We do 
not allow him to be as greedy as a pig, as venomous as a 
serpent, as cunning as a fox, as savage as a wolf, as cruel 
as a cat, as lecherous as a goat, or as irresponsible as a 
cuckoo without a protest. He is capable, if we can trust 
the reports in the papers, of being all these things, but no 
one defends him as naturalists will lovingly defend the cat 
and the cuckoo. There were novelists who called them- 
selves naturalists in the nineteenth century, but they lacked 
the great essential of naturalism—a settled cheerfulness in 
presence of the animals they studied. One felt that they 
positively hated man. The spectacle of his ordinary life 
reduced them to the deepest gloom. Walt Whitman said 
many bold words on behalf of man the animal, but all the 
while he was secretly idealising man as an unconquerable 
spirit. The poets, indeed, in their inspired moments, 
write almost without reference to the animal ir man, 
and none of the great lines in poetry describes him at his 
food or performing any other of those functions in the 
performance of which he is as the beasts that perish. We, 
too, may reasonably do our best on occasion to forget the 
animal of whose greed and cruelty we read in the popular 
Sunday papers. If we are fond of animals, there are 


more charming animals to be seen even in the heart of 
London. Have not the seagulls already come back to 
the Serpentine for their winter holiday ? 

The most attractive animal I have seen recently was a 
duck. I was standing on the edge of the Round Pond in 
Kensington Gardens. It was one of those blowy days on 
which the Round Pond is a tumultuous ocean, whipped 
by the storm into huge rollers six inches high. As the 
little model yachts ploughed their way across the Pond, 
many of them heeled over till their mainsails dipped into 
the tide. Two of them had their sails so heavily weighted 
with water that they were unable to right themselves and 
lay helpless and drifting on their sides. Had I been the 
owner of a model yacht, I should have been timid of racing 
in such foaming seas. The English are a nation of seamen, 
however, and, even with the spectacle of the wreckage 
spread out before them as a warning, the yachtsmen loosed 
their green and their blue and their white boats into the 
wind as though they had not a fear. There are no other 
yacht-races to compare in excitement with those on the 
Round Pond. Cowes is dull compared to it. Each race 
takes exactly the right time—two or three minutes—and 
the spectators can follow it from start to finish. But it 
was not in appreciation of yacht-racing that I began to 
write. Man is a spirit, not an animal, in battling with 
circumstances such as wind and tide. Nor do animals 
organise games in this serious fashion. The animal that 
delighted me, as I have said, was the duck. Superficially, 
it was like all the other ducks on the pond. [If all the ducks 
in Kensington Gardens were marshalled before me for 
purposes of identification, I could not pick this one out. 
Yet there must have been something different about it. 
The ordinary duck, when it sees a yacht bearing down on it, 
scuttles out of the way as human beings do when getting 
out of the way of a motor-’bus. Never in my life but once 
have:I seen a duck showing any interest in a yacht except 
for the purpose of not being run down by it. This duck, 
however, I repeat, was different. A beautiful green yacht 
bore down on it with bellying white sails while it was not 
looking, and the duck, on turning its head round after a 
vigorous preening of its breast-feathers, suddenly beheld 
the deck leaning over towards it and almost touching its 
tail as though inviting it to step aboard. Whether it was 
startled into its next action I do not know, but, quick as 
lightning, it wheeled round and, to the amazement of the 
assembled spectators, scrambled on to the deck and took 
up its position at the tiller. The yacht wobbled for a 
moment under the unexpected weight, but the duck wobbled, 
too, and so kept its place. In so heavy a sea, a heavy duck 
was an advantage to the yacht, which no longer lay over at 
a dangerous angle but began to move in stately speed across 
the pond. For a time the duck looked about it as though 
a little puzzled by the motion and by the seascape that 
swept past it at so incredible a speed. If the boat lurched 
under a sudden squall, the duck gave a frightened lurch 
also. But, as it kept its footing on its magnificently flat 
feet, its self-confidence seemed to grow and it gazed round 
at the other ducks with an air evenof boastfulness. At last, 
as though to suggest that it had been accustomed to sailing 
for years and that this sort of thing was nothing to make a 
song about, it ceased even to look round at the others and 
began to nibble vigorously at its breast feathers like a duck 
on dry land. By the time the yacht was drawing near 
the opposite shore, the duck appeared to be settling down 
to sleep, but, on looking up, it saw a crowd of men, women 
and children laughing uproariously at it, whereupon it 
slid hastily off into the water and floated off towards the 
middle of the pond with a ruffled air of contempt for so 
ill-mannered a race. . . . That, I think, is the most exciting 
event that has happened in Kensington Gardens in recent 
years. I am sure that no one who was present on that 
blue and billowy day and saw the duck going for a sail will 
ever forget it. 

But do not be excessively disappointed at having missed 
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it. There are other excitements to be had by observers 
of wild life in Kensington Gardens. Are there notstill afew 
squirrels left? The grey squirrel of London has many 
enemies. He is suspected as an alien of destructive pro- 
pensities, and there were even rumours some time ago that 
orders had been sent out for his extermination. But the 
squirrels, like other aliens, survive persecution, and there 
are still two or three of them to be seen searching for acorns 
under the trees on these autumnal days. There are few 
prettier sights in London than a squirrel standing on its 
hind legs and nibbling at a nut that it holds between its 
forefeet. How swiftly its teeth set to work, as though 
it were apprehensive that an enemy might appear before 
it had had time to eat it! How it pauses now and then, 
the nut still held near its mouth, and looks and listens 
for a sign of danger! How jealously it greets another 
squirrel who comes and watches it greedily at its feast ! 
You would think that there must be acorns enough in 
Kensington Gardens, quite apart from the monkey-nuts 
that amiable ladies scatter, to satisfy the few squirrels that 
fly among the tree-tops. But squirrels, alas, are as the 
dogs that bark and bite or as the cats that rush after one 
another up trees. One squirrel that I watched, at least, 
was not content to sit upon the ground and eat its nut 
quietly when another appeared round a tree-stem. It 
thrust its nut whole into its mouth and rushed at the 
other as though it would have murdered it. The latter 
fled up the tree, round and round the trunk, with the 
pursuer close on its tail. The squirrel with the nut paused 
at the first branch, sat in the angle of it, took the nut in 
its forepaws, and began hurriedly nibbling it again. The 
other, in the crook of a branch just above it, crouched like 
an angry cat, its tail curved along its body till it touched 
its ears, and uttered sounds that were half like a cat’s 
mewing grow] and half like the churr of a nesting partridge. 
It was as though every nibble the other took cost it a 
pang. How it wept! How it wailed! Never was sorrow 
like that squirrel’s sorrow. After a time, the squirrel with 
the nut became irritated by such plaintive accusations, 
took the nut between its teeth, and once more gave chase 
among the branches. At times it would pretend to give 
up the chase, turn backwards, and would pause, its head 
hanging towards the ground, and its limbs stretched out. 
Then the complaints would begin again further up the 
tree, and the chase would be resumed, till at last the second 
squirrel sprang like an acrobat among the topmost leaves 
and set off on a journey from tree-top to tree-top, which is 
the squirrels’ High Street, and so out of sight. Had children 
behaved like this, I should have condemned them ; but it 
was a pleasure to see squirrels behavingso badly. And, to 
judge by the crowd of people who paused under the tree and 
smiled at the little lamenting squirrel, as its sides shook 
with sobs, others enjoyed it as much asI did, Who could 
condemn an animal with such a panache of tail ? 

But neither the duck that went for a sail nor the weeping 
squirrel filled me with quite the same astonishment as did 
a little greenish-yellow bird I saw in Hyde Park perched on 
a low bush within a few yards of Rotten Row. It looked 
a little melancholy, and was so wrapped up in its melancholy 
that it seemed perfectly indifferent to the many people who 
halted to stare at so curious an apparition. It was like no 
bird that I had ever seen. At first I thought it might be 
a canary of some strange breed that had escaped from a 
cage. But it was no more like a canary than like a yellow- 
hammer. It had a small, round, rapacious, hooked bill 
such as I had never seen on a green or yellow bird before. 
There is only one bird that it resembles even in the pictures 
in the bird-books, and that is the serin. 1 shrink, however, 
from boasting that I have seen a serin in London, because 
the serin is an extremely rare bird even in rural England, 
and I know how offensive such boasts are to those who have 
been less fortunate. Besides, I did not really enjoy seeing 


the serin—or, rather, the bird that looked like a serin— 
half so much as I enjoyed seeing a willow-wren an hour later 





dancing silently from shoot to shoot in a clump of bushes 
on the edge of the Long Water in Kensington Gardens, its 
green fading in flight into the green of the leaves. How 
thoughtful of the loveliest of the birds to linger in town in 
the first half of October, when all wise willow-wrens have 
taken wing for the sunshine of the south! But even the 
willow-wren must not tempt me into boasting! It is better 
to be content to say, as anyone may say, “I have seen 
rooks in Rotten Row. I have seen bats over the Serpen- 
tine.” For even these things, common though they are, 
never cease to delight. The rook, the bat, and the sea-gull 
—how a dead city breaks into life at a mere movement of 
their wings ! mY 


Correspondence 
“BACKING THE GREEKS” 


To the Editor of THe New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—In your article on “ The Command of the Dead Sea” 
you say that “ but for Mr. Lloyd George’s opposition a satisfactory 
peace between the Greeks and the Turks might have been con- 
cluded early last year. He rejected the peace proposals of 
France on the ground that the Greeks must first be allowed to 
take Angora.” . . . A fortnight ago I found a similar statement 
—lI think it was in a magazine article by one of our privateering 
professors, but I cannot now trace the extract—to the effect that 
the British Government had not only not vetoed but had actually 
encouraged the Greek offensive in July, 1921. To-night’s Siar, 
going a little farther, roundly asserts that “* the Government had 
sanctioned and secretly financed the Greek advance in Asia 
Minor.” 

I know, of course, that you cannot be responsible for other 
people’s exaggerations; and I agree that any stick is good 
enough to beat Mr. Lloyd George with. But in the interests of 
historical accuracy I should be much obliged if you could suggest 
an authority for any of these statements, including your own. 

When I was in Athens, in June, 1921, I spent a lot of time in 
trying to persuade my Athenian friends that there was no truth 
in the fantastic reports of secret British subsidies, British troops 
fighting in Asia, and all the club gossip to the tune of “* England 
will see us through if only to annoy France.” These rumours 
were, I believe, deliberately circulated by the Greek Government, 
which, knowing—as it must have known—that the advanced 
positions in Asia were untenable without Allied support, and 
that Allied support was out of the question while Constantine 
was on the throne, had not the courage to withdraw from 
Smyrna, but took the easier course of hoping that something 
would turn up and feeding the unhappy people with lies about 
England smoothing the way to Constantinople. This Greek 
Government propaganda reached such a pitch that on June 11, 
when King Constantine left for Smyrna, a Government paper 
described him, under a special portrait, as “* Commander of the 
Anglo-Greek forces in the Near East.” 

Could anything, I wondered, bring salvation to a people who 
insisted on taking such a pre-Copernican view of European 
affairs? And yet, in England, a year later, I find not only 
delightful fabulists like Colonel Aubrey Herbert and the Evening 
News making our flesh creep with tales of Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
but apparently the whole English Press, echoing variations of 
the same theme, and all taking it in various degrees for granted 
that the British Government, under the wilful guidance of Mr. 
Lloyd George, has backed Greece heavily, has encouraged Greece 
to go on fighting, and is using Greece as a pawn in some vague 
scheme of Oriental domination. Now this is a lot to take for 
granted, and I want to know how, when and where ? 

Has Mr. Lloyd George lent Greece money? No. Has he 
supplied her with staff officers, tanks and aeroplanes? No. 
Was he solely responsible for the Treaty of Sévres ? No. Did he 
take a leading part, an initiatory part, in the three or four 
Allied conferences which have attempted to make peace between 
Greeks and Turks since the Treaty of Sévres? Yes. Did he in 
June, 1921, telegraph to the Greek Government “ in the name 
of the three Western Allied Powers deprecating further military 
operations” ? Yes. Did he even recognise King Constantine 
(which would have been a very cheap and easy way of strengthen- 
ing the Greek Government’s position and countering the French 

coup at Angora)? No. 

What, then, has Mr. Lloyd George done for Greece except to 
make a few speeches full of Christian idealism and more or less 
Gladstonian denunciation of the Turks? These speeches were 
B 2 
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no doubt very welcome to the Greek Government for home con- 
sumption. But sentiment and commonplace about Turkish 
atrocities, and quite meaningless (as you point out) catchwords 
about the Freedom of the Straits never did and never will do 
anything to improve the real situation of Greece. Did these 
speeches do anything to deflect, in the interests of Greece, 
England’s clumsy, perhaps, but honest, attempts to get France 
and Italy to agree to some sort of compromise in the Near East ? 
If so—how, when, and where ? If not, then is not the catchword 
about “ backing the Greeks ” just as meaningless as the catch- 
word about the “‘ Freedom of the Straits ’’ ?—Yours, etc., 
October 14th. JOHN MAVROGORDATO. 


[We do not understand Mr. Mavrogordato’s point. Nor do 
we accept more than about half of the answers which he gives 
to his own questions. And if he has read the speech which Mr. 
Lloyd George made in the House of Commons two and a-half 
months ago, and which was not only reprinted in the Athenian 
Press but of which extracts were circulated to the whole Greek 
Army, we do not see how he can possibly suggest that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s backing of the Greeks is a meaningless myth. 
—Ebp. N.S.] 


A LIVING WAGE FOR MINERS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your article on “‘ The Plight of the Miners” you 
base your argument on the contention that the payment of a 
living wage ought to be regarded as part of the necessary costs 
of production of the industry, which should take precedence 
of all claim to profits. While heartily agreeing with you, I 
suggest that your argument raises the question of what a “ living 
wage ” is, and whether a return to the wage standards of 1914 
is the right way to secure it. Is it not the fact that under 
those wage standards many miners—those with families to 
support—were living in conditions of poverty, while others 
with no dependents were in comparative affluence, and this 
quite irrespective of the relative value of their work? Has the 
conception of a “ living wage” any real meaning under a wage 
system which takes no account of the number of individuals 
that have to live out of the wage, but proceeds on the assumption 
that all men are heads of families and that all families are of 
the same size? It is commonly assumed that by a “living 
wage ” is meant a wage equal to the needs of an average family. 
But children cannot be brought up on averages; they need a 
dinner apiece. In Mr. Rowntree’s book, The Needs of Human 
Labour, he demonstrates that even if every male over twenty 
among the workers received a living wage based on the subsist- 
ence needs of a family of five persons, 52 per cent. of the depen- 
dent children of these workers would be living below the poverty 
line for at least five years of their childhood. How can such a 
system be defended by any adherents of a political party which 
has ha one of its cardinal principles “ distribution according to 
needs.” 

The suggestion that this difficulty should be met by allowances 
for children supplementary to wages has often been made, and 
usually rejected on the ground that this would lead to the dis- 
missal of married men as an expensive form of labour. This 
was the argument put forward in the Report of the 1920 Court 
of Enquiry into Dockers’ Wages, which, however, contained the 
significant admission that had it not been for this difficulty, 
“if the bachelor case could have been separately treated, 
there would probably be no objection in principle to doing so.” 
The same objection is rightly raised against Lord Buxton’s 
recent award in the case of the South Wales collieries of an 
extra 6d. per shift for married men ; truly, an amazing estimate 
of the extra cost of maintaining a family. But the objection 
is easily got over. One way of meeting it has been recently 
discussed by the Lancashire and Cheshire miners, when it was 
proposed that family allowances should be paid out of the 
welfare levy of a 1d. per ton. The welfare levy was destined 
for other purposes, but why should not a special levy on the 
product of the industry be made for this purpose ? 

Another plan, not very different in principle, is that which is 
actually in use to a considerable extent in France, where there 
are fifty-three employers’ associations for the payment of family 
allowances (caisses de compensation pour allocations familiales) 
covering about a million workmen. These pay family allow- 
ances out of a fund to which each employer contributes in pro- 
portion to his total wages bill, or sometimes in proportion to 
the number of his employees, whether married or single, male or 
female. Any of these plans completely obviate the danger of 
discrimination against married men, at least in industries suffi- 


ciently skilled and self-contained as to make it necessary for 
employers to recruit the upper ranks from the lower and not 
to bring in adult outsiders from other trades. 

Does not this matter at least deserve the careful consideration 
of those who realise the real difficulty, in any trade subject to 
keen foreign competition, of securing a sufficiently high standard 
of life for the workers without so raising the cost of production 
as to paralyse the industry ?—Yours, etc., 

ELEANOR F. RATHBONE, 

50 Romney Street, S.W. 1. 


THE DOUBTFUL VALUE OF LECTURES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Your article on the “ Doubtful Value of Lectures in 
University Education’ and the correspondence which it has 
evoked proves that educational conferences sometimes achieve 
results beyond the expectations of those who attend them. For 
it is clear that but for the discussion which arose at the Oxford 
Conference on the respective merits of intra-mural university 
teaching and of extra-mural work of the kind carried on in 
tutorial classes, the lecture system would not have been thus 
opportunely brought to trial in your pages. 

While it is certainly encouraging to find that that system 
has no advocates among your correspondents, it is nevertheless 
disappointing to realise that the lecture—the bare-faced, un- 
varnished, word-for-word-to-be-taken-down set oration still 
holds sway inside—aye, and outside—the walls of our univer- 
sities just as much as it ever did in the sophist-ridden Athens 
of the fourth century B.c. In spite of the fact that large num- 
bers of working people in this country have refused to have the 
pseudo-educational methods of the lecture-room thrust upon 
them (with the result that “ discussion ” as a method of education 
has been accorded official recognition), it still remains true that 
the university tutorial class differs from the ordinary faculty 
class, not as day differs from night, but only—perhaps—as 
early dawn differs from twilight. In both fields the fog of the 
lecture method still hangs around. And to recognise it as 
such, is not to blind one’s eyes to the large amount of really 
excellent teaching that—both inside and outside—university 
walls ‘* gets there,’”” somehow or another, all the same. 

This insidious vice of the lecture was brought home very 
vividly to those who attended another conference—that of 
tutorial class tutors—a few weeks ago. At one of the sessions, 
Norman Walker, the biologist (whose fame as a teacher in the 
true platonic sense has spread far beyond the confines of York- 
shire) demonstrated the method of teaching, as contrasted with 
that of lecturing. A few minutes of that demonstration sufficed 
to show that he, at any rate, was on the right track. No one 
present but felt that here at last was the “ real thing *—true 
art showing up, as it always does, the meretricious falsity of the 
bad. It was convincing ; it was staggering. 

But—and this is the main point of my letter—good teaching, 
such as Norman Walker’s, can hardly be described as “ the 
unorganised contact of mind with mind.” True, there is no 
organisation from “* above ” or from “* without,” as in lecturing. 
But there is, nevertheless, something—some underlying principle 
of coherence—which prevents the discussion ever approaching 
the verge of chaos. What is that “something”? Is it not 
the same thing which gives the key to Plato’s method of dia- 
lectic ? Concentration by teacher and students alike on the 
question, What is the use, function, meaning or significance of 
this or that item of the subject ? In other words, is it not the 
search for a definition, never sufficient, never completely satis- 
factory, but—as fresh data are constantly being brought within 
the field of observation—always being replaced by something 
just a bit better ? 

Easy enough in biology, someone may reply, but can one apply 
such a method to the social sciences? Ah! there is the crux 
of the whole matter. In these neo-Malthusian days economics 
is assuming once more the mantle of the “ dismal science.” 
We must all perforce behave as ‘*‘ economic men,” “ led by an 
invisible hand to pursue an end which is no part of our inten- 
tion,” and, if we refuse to behave as such, then we are abnor- 
mally stupid and must be doctored by Mr. Keynes. For such a 
malaise lecturing may afford as good a medicine and opiate as 
any other. For whatever mental reaction the good lecturer 
produces in his audience, he does not make them think and act 
for themselves. 

The following extract from a recent article in the Times, 
violently attacking the present-day schools in Russia, indicates 
how far the modern educationalist has fallen away from the 
teachings of Plato : 
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A Soviet child (says the writer) could only define an object by 
determining its use. Asked “‘ What is your mother?” it would 
reply, ‘“‘ Cooks, takes me to the cinema.”” Asked what a horse was, 
it would reply : ‘‘ One rides on it.”” And asked to define a hammer, 
it would reply: ‘‘To knock in nails.” Such answers were given 
by children of 12 to 14 years old. The Soviet child was completely 
devoid of imagination. The lecturer had made a large number 
of experiments in this direction. She had told children of fairies, 
imaginative little stories which would give delight to normal chil- 
dren. She would then ask them : ‘“‘ Now imagine that a good fairy 
asked you what you wanted. What would you say ? “ The usual 
answer was “bread,” “a piece of sugar,” sometimes “a hat,” 
sometimes “* boots.” 


Exactly the last thing that a lecturer ever wants is to make 
his pupils think realistically for themselves. For what are these 
same pupils ? Mere automata, amenable to methods of sugges- 
tion, and all the “ varied anodynes ” of the new psychology, but 
not assuredly free, creative spirits capable of their own self- 
determination as Plato believed. Poor Plato !—Yours, etc., 

Artuur L. Daxkyns. 

24 Upper Wimpole Street, W. 1. 





To the Editor of Tux New STaTEsMAN. 


S1r,—The article on ** Lectures and Lecturing,” in your issue 

of October 7th, contains this statement : 
The position is worse in the newer than in the older universities 

. + + because the grants which they earn depend, in part at least, 

on the number of lecture attendances they are able to register. 

There is no foundation in fact for the assertion that the 
grants administered by the University Grants Committee are 
in any way based upon the number of lectures given in a grant- 
aided institution.—Yours, etc., C. Grant ROBERTSON. 

The University, Birmingham. 

October 18th. 


COLONIES FOR THE INSANE 
To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest the articles appearing 
in THe NEw STaTesMAN by Dr. Lomax. In your issue of October 
7th, he proposes as an alternative to the present asylum system 
the establishment of village communities or colonies—wherein 
patients would learn and practise such arts, crafts and industries 
as were suited to their skill. 

The idea is not a new one. Before the war many such in- 
stitutions were in operation in several countries of Europe. 
Though these were founded primarily for the employment of 
imbeciles—a much less employable class of case—they were 
nevertheless a very definite success. While several were self- 
contained, that is to say, capable of producing all the necessities 
of communal life, some were entirely self-supporting and were 
in no way a burden to the State. 

The advantages of such a system over that obtaining in this 
country seem too evident to need advocacy. 

While such colonies might remedy the deficiencies of our 
present treatment and care of the certified lunatic—and he 
would appear to be far better material than the imbecile and 
therefore more productive—it is the only sound solution of the 
problem of the neurasthenic. 

There are many hundreds of these nerve-racked ex-Service 
men scattered up and down the country. Some are in hospitals 
and other institutions of the Ministry of Pensions—some are 
“ border-line ” cases. Some are living at home—a burden to 
their friends and the local ratepayers. All are a burden to the 
State, since they are non-productive. 

Yet many of these are skilled men—men with all the know- 
ledge and experience that would enable them to make good in 
competition with their fellows, did they not lack those great 
essentials to success—self-confidence, nerve, initiative. 

They know that they could never keep a job, and their know- 
ledge is a constant deterrent to recovery. The hustling foreman 
at the factory would terrorise them, the impatient customer 
would flurry them, the keeping of an appointment would put 
them “all of a flutter,” till they became again the dithering 
nervous wrecks that fill the neurological hospitals and clinics. 

Yet under sympathetic guidance, free of all responsibility 
and with assurance of their future welfare, these men may be 
turned again into economic units. The proposed colony would 


insure this necessary care-free life, which would in itself prove 
to be the surest sedative calculated to put them on the high 
road to that recovery they had almost ceased to hope for.— 
Yours, etc., 


C. E. THwalres. 





Miscellany 


THE LONDON GROUP 


N the seventeenth exhibition the somewhat drab 
I and melancholy atmosphere of Camden Town at 
last ceases to pervade the Mansard Gallery, and the 
fact that one of the most conspicuous pictures in the room 
is by the former monarch of that district only serves to 
make the Group more completely representative of London. 
It is more various, more cosmopolitan, fuller than before of 
life and individual talent. We experience more frequently 
than in other exhibitions, the impact of a genuine and 
personal expression. The Group has attracted the more 
gifted and intelligent among the younger British painters. 
They will see there also the work of some of their country- 
men, who are living abroad, which will help young painters 
here to understand Continental tendencies. 

First and foremost this exhibition is notable in that it 
reminds us of the presence among us of an English master. 
For more than thirty years Mr. Walter Sickert has been 
the one English painter who has sustained a European 
reputation. His picture, ““ The Bachelor Hotel,” is a 
remarkable revelation of fresh powers. There are some 
who will have it that Mr. Sickert is a survival of 
a glorious past, a disciple of Degas and Lautrec, for 
whom nothing subsequent has enlivened the re- 
spectability of his discretion. Yet anyone who looks 
deeper than the subject of this picture will see that, in 
spite of his witty denial of Cézanne and consequently of 
the whole modern French school, Mr. Sickert has been far 
from insensitive to the influences of the last ten years. His 
method of creating the impression of three dimensional 
spaces by masses of juxtaposed colours is entirely opposed to 
those of the Impressionist School, and although his decora- 
tive qualities are partly derived from Whistler, they are used 
above everything for the purpose of plastic expression. 
We hope that Mr. Sickert will find it as exhilarating to 
wake up and find himself a Post-Impressionist as someone 
else we have heard of did to be famous. 

In many ways the most remarkable effort in the exhibi- 
tion is the “ Queen of Sheba,”’ by Max Gertler (No. 12). 
There is a persistent sense of effort in following the arrange- 
ment of these colossal limbs and draperies. But perhaps 
for this reason it is difficult to believe that the composition 
is completely organised or that the intense strain of giving 
to every fraction of the surface its utmost modelling and 
relief, has not hindered the artist from achieving a synthetic 
vision. At any rate, it is of a much more etherealised world 
that we are aware in Mr. Matthew Smith’s three pictures, 
of which the portrait seems the most successful—perhaps 
because it is better hung. The decorative beauty of 
the placing of the figure is enforced by the space values 
created by his very personal use of colour. Mr. Duncan 
Grant is less directly influenced by any modern master, 
yet now seems able to take hints from both old and new 
and to use them for his own ends. His large painting, 
“St. Paul’s” (No. 48), almost reminds us of Canaletto ; 
yet no one but Mr. Grant would have seen London just in 
this way. The colour has a curious emotional value, and 
the severe, almost cold, greys and whites of the building 
are exquisitely balanced by the warmth of the sky, the gay 
flags, masts and sails, and the warm browns in the fore- 
ground. His flower piece (No. 9) is painted in a low key 
with great richness and subtlety of colour. 

One of the pleasures which no visitor to this exhibition 
can miss is due to the number of works which betray the 
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painter’s instinctive gifts. Mr. Keith Baynes’ little land- 
scape (No. 17) and flowers (No. 42) do this. So does 
Mrs. Bell’s lovely little ‘“ Fruit and Flowers” (No. 
20). The work of a new painter, MacDiamond, a 
very charming landscape (No. 45), exists entirely and 
satisfactorily by instinctive qualities. Mr. Wolfe’s ““ Mango 
Tree ” (No. 56), and Miss Nicholson’s very personal and 
slight “‘ White Violets ” (No. 68) must give us the pleasure 
of their merits. Mr. Guy Maynard’s two very interesting 
paintings (Nos. 96 and 4) show, if it were necessary, 
that intensity of conviction and gifts can infuse solidity 
and completeness into apparently the slightest of brush 
strokes. 

Mr. Roger Fry has three pictures, two still lifes very 
completely realised, and a portrait of which the qualities 
may be a little obscured by the intense vitality of the 
sitter’s expression. Mr. Bacchelli is superficially so attrac- 
tive in his manner as to suggest that his facility casts a 
rainbow, as it were, between him and us. It will be 
interesting to see how this very conspicuous artist develops. 
Mr. Porter continues to fulfil his promises. The “ Land- 
scape in Norfolk ” (No.8) is amost attractive little picture, 
and all his most serious and sincere qualities appear in 
this still life (No. 62). In Miss Thérése Lessore’s “* Interior ” 
(No. 64) there is a hint of Rowlandson; at any rate, its 
caricaturist qualities seem essentially English. No. 61, 
“* Kensington Gardens,” is more impersonal. Light and 
air have suggested a very charming arrangement of space 
to her. But undoubted as her gifts are, and for this very 
reason, it is a pity this artist should not push more ardu- 
ously forward. She seems always to suggest more than 
she achieves. It may be said that neither of these pictures 
is very characteristic of her later works. In the Woman’s 
Exhibition at Olympia some months ago she had several 
very remarkable compositions in which she seemed to 
recognise their decorative rather than plastic possibilities. 
We should probably find that her harmonies need lose 
nothing of their beauty if she more seriously explored the 
space in which her figures move. 

Mr. Adeney shows three works, of which the nude (No. 47), 
although more ambitious, is less successful than the land- 
scapes. Its arbitrary prettiness of colour does not prevent 
an almost photographic quality in the interpretation of 
the forms. It is a disappointment after his very admirable 
“* Nude ” shown at the Independent Gallery in the spring. 
His landscape (No. 5) might pass unnoticed from its 
modesty, but it is a work of real charm and sensibility. Mr. 
Nash shows a landscape, “The Pool” (No. 101), which 
it is curious to compare with most other pictures in the 
exhibition, for in spite of much variety they have a general 
tendency in common. Mr. Nash seems to have reached a 
point where he is on common ground with Fougita. Such 
are the intermingling currents of Western and Eastern 
influences. His feeling for Nature is very English, but his 
pre-Raphaelite insistence on silhouette, and his love of 
rare quality of paint for its own sake are incompatible 
with the search for design of mass in space, which is the 
preoccupation of most of the painters of this Group. 
Mr. Rupert Lee shares with Mr. Nash some of these 
qualities. He also has feeling for the material beauty of 
paint, but a certain unusualness in his compositions suggests 
that he needs some intellectual stimulus for inspiration. 
But the result is often, as in “‘ Making the World Go Round ” 
(No. 41), a satisfactory and distinguished picture. 

Mr. Meninsky’s contributions are not so remarkable as 
in the spring exhibition. In his still life (No. 15) there 
seems to be a lack of interest in what he is doing. But 
in the “Woman in Red” (No. 21) he continues that 
freer use of colour that made his large portrait in the last 
exhibition so interesting. Mr. Ginner shows no oil paint- 
ings, perhaps on account of his recent exhibition at the 
Goupil Galleries, but has some serious drawings. Among 
the non-members showing, Mr. Roberts has two large 


works full of his usual inventiveness and skill, and Mr. 
Bomberg shows a water-colour in which he manages to 
resolve with complete success an extremely difficult colour- 
harmony. His oil painting is not happily composed, but 
creates a world of colour of its own. Among the drawings 
a small memorial exhibition of water-colours by the late 
Douglas Fox-Pitt has charm and distinction. 

Everyone should visit this show who is curious to under- 
stand the gifts and tendencies of the younger English 


painters. 
CHARLES CANTLEY. 


SMARTENING UP THE CLASSICS 


ROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY, in the preface 
Pp to his translation of the Medea, of which Miss 
Thorndike is giving a few matinée performances, 
complains that the play, as it left the hands of Euripides, 
is not sufficiently sentimental. At least, that is not quite 
how he puts it, but it is what he means when he says: 
“* One can feel in the Medea that the natural and inevitable 
romance of the story is kept rigidly down. One word 
about Medea’s ancient serpent, two or three references 
to the Clashing Rocks, one startling flash of light on the 
real love of Jason’s life, love for the ship Argo, these 
are almost the only concessions made to us by the merciless 
delineator of disaster into whose hands we are fallen.” 
We may, therefore, be justified in assuming that when 
Professor Murray divagates more disastrously than usual 
from the Greek, his is not a mere falsification of an artist’s 
work, but the conscious embellishment of an unsatisfactory 
text. Euripides could, at times, be irritatingly clever, 
but he frequently rose to an admirable baldness, which 
evidently displeases Professor Murray. Thus, where 
Euripides writes : 
éx\vov dwvdy, Exrvov 52 Body 
ras dvordvov 
KoAxldos, ovdé rw iHrcos, 


Professor. Murray reads : 


I heard a voice and a moan 
A voice of the Eastern seas. 
Has she found not yet ease ? 


which is not only a very free, but a very sentimental 
translation. 
Again, what could be simpler than the following 

lines ? 

705° éxéwo, pita waides'un rnp 

xwet xpadlay, xuwet Se xoXov. 

omévdcre Odocov Swparos ow 

kat uh werdonr’ buparos éyyis, 

unde apooédOnr’” owe 


What could be more sloppy than Professor Murray’s 
translation ? 
Ah Children, hark! She moves again 
Her frozen heart, her sleeping wrath. 
In quick! And never cross her path 
Nor rouse that dark eye in its pain. 


It will be observed that, quite apart from the general 
sentimentality of the whole passage, the words “ frozen,” 
“* sleeping,” “ dark,” and “‘inits pain” are perfectly gratuitous 
insertions. 

In truth, the Medea has a fault. But it is the opposite of 
what Professor Murray suggests. Euripides was our first 
sentimentalist, the inventor of the “strong scene” and 
the “star part.” It is not only that there are dubious 
moments with the children (of which full advantage was 
taken at the New Theatre), but the whole character of Medea 
is somewhat romantically conceived. She is made too 
important, an impossible monster of a woman, occupying 
almost incessantly the centre of the stage, and devastating 
everyone with whom she comes in contact. Clytemnestra 
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is made more effective with less effort. It is in Medea 
that we sce the first faint adumbration of the female 
heroine, developed to its highest point by such playwrights, 
as the late M. Bataille, whose somewhat dingy laurels 
Miss Thorndike is at present most adequately wearing. 
So it is not difficult to see what Medea has become in her 
hands. First, there is the faint romanticism of Euripides, 
then the golden stream of Professor Murray’s sentimentality, 
then the peculiar flavour of Miss Thorndike’s own roman- 
ticism, till between them there is built up a conception 
of the part that would do credit to the boulevards. Miss 
Thorndike knows her profession thoroughly and can 
harrow us with the whole gamut of emotionality, as she 
writhes, screams, cold-bloodedly mutters, and from time to 
time emits a long and melancholy wail. In order to complete 
the purely modern treatment of the play, all the other 
actors were as anodyne as possible, with the honourable 
exception of the Messenger (Mr. Lewis Casson), whose 
long speech was the best performance of the afternoon. 
The chorus must inevitably be a disheartening business 
on the modern stage, but in this case the six ladies who 
composed it would have been considerably less irritating 
had they known their place, occasionally kept still, and 
concentrated on not miauwing when they spoke. 

It is always disagreeable, and generally not worth while 
to indulge in criticism of even the worst performances of 
literary masterpieces. It is best just to let the matter drop. 
But this production is a little outside the ordinary run 
of things. These matinées of the Medea, played by one 
of our best-known actresses in a translation prepared by 
no less a person than the Professor of Greek at Oxford 
University, have been advertised with a pompous pre- 
tentiousness, intended to attract school-children and 
large classes of intelligent grown-up people, who have not 
received a classical education, but who have a laudable 
desire to increase the range of their artistic experience. 
They have been treated to a performance which has little to 
do with Euripides, the Greek Drama or classical culture 
as a whole. It is certain that any intelligent person, 
though he did not know a word of Greek, who had sat 
with a literate and literal crib through the performance 
of Antigone, given last summer by the untrained scholars 
of Bradfield College, would have carried away a far truer 
conception of the quality of Greek Tragedy than he can 
hope to do from this version of the Medea. sper 

It would be in many ways ridiculous to compare the 
fifteen-year-old schoolboy who appeared in the title-role with 
an actress as accomplished as Miss Thorndike. But he, 
in the complete absence of any desire to exploit his per- 
sonality, gave a performance of restrained beauty, which 
might well put to shame any actor on the London stage. 
It is this suppression of personality, implicit in all Greek 
tragedy and rendered inevitable by the very circumstances 
of the production, that most differentiates the drama 
of the Greeks from the art of the theatre as it is understood 
to-day. Francis BrrRELL. 


A JAPANESE TRAGEDY 
A 
something of “‘a violet by a mossy stone,” as far 
imagination as any Greek play ; we are moving in a world 
rapidly familiar. We must understand that in old Japan 


Drama 
the Little Theatre can be seen a Japanese tragedy 
of extreme violence, which seems, nevertheless, 
as the public is concerned. The Toils of Yoshitomo 
requires from the audience as vigorous effort of the historic 
bristling with points of archaic honour and ancient obli- 
gations, with which the programme endeavours to make us 
filial piety in a noble warrior would impel him to sacrifice 
his brothers one after the other in order to prolong the life 








and that there was even a higher 
commandment than “honour thy father ”’—serve your 


of his aged father ; 


king. It appears that it was not uncommon for the Japanese 
Emperors to resign their thrones, but that when they did 
so the allegiance of those attached to the Court of the 
retiring Mikado was not transferred to his successor. The 
result was that the ex-Mikado, since he kept both his 
retainers and his sacred dignity, often remained extremely 
powerful, though formal sovereignty rested in his successor. 
Different members of the same noble family were consequently 
often attached to different Mikados. At the beginning 
of the twelfth century the ex-Emperor Sutoku tried to 
win back the throne from the brother who had succeeded 
him. In the civil war which followed, the chief of the 
Minamoto clan had to take command of the ex-Emperor’s 
army, while his son, Yoshitomo, led the Mikado’s forces. 
This provides the theme for a tragedy of conflicting duties 
which would have delighted the philosopher Hegel and 
the Greeks, and might have delighted us, had the words 
been more consistently audible, and the diction, when 
audible, less flowery and diffuse. It was wrong to make 
these exotic, mailed crustaceans unpack their hearts in 
tropes like Elizabethans, who were children of an expansive 
literary age; bare, laconic words suit best professional fighters 
of a feudal age, dominated by two ideals, that of absolute 
service and the obligation to keep personal honour taut 
that it may speed, at an instant’s notice, the arrow of 
death. Grief, pity, in such drama should be brief con- 
vulsions, painful to witness, almost ignoble in their physical 
grimaces, but suddenly and completely repressed. Only 
thus can the violence of emotion within and the iron disci- 
pline of that rule of life be conveyed together. When the 
heart of the warrior is struck tears spring out of it, but 
when a stream of tearful eloquence proceeds from the rock, 
then not only is the pathos of such drama destroyed, but 
the spectator’s sense of the ethos, which forms the ground- 
work of it, also. Given the text of the play, which was 
florid and expansive, the producer, Miss Edith Craig, could 
do little to preserve that spirit ; but she might have taught 
Mr. Milton Rosmer, and the others, that formidable bridling 
shiver and sudden intake of the breath, reminiscent both 
of a snake about to strike and of a carver whose knife has 
slipped on to his finger, which Japanese actors employ in 
the parts of revengeful daimios and desperate warriors, 
to express the resentment and wrath which trembles 
within them. When as a youth I saw Sada Yacco’s com- 
pany, that gesture and that sound made me realise why 
the Japanese during hundreds of years had been obliged 
to elaborate a rigid etiquette, and wear to-day so stiff a 
mask of characterless stoicism, creased only by an obli- 
gatory smile; so suggestive were both gesture and sound 
of ruthlessness. I do not know what passed at rehearsals, 
but if pains were taken to make the actors audible (Miss 
Muriel Pratt could be heard, and, of course, that accom- 
plished actor, Mr. Fisher White), they failed. I cannot 
tell you what is “ the underlying moral idea ” of the play, 
mentioned in the programme, for Yoshitomo’s soliloquy, 
spoken during a thunderstorm, which presumably contained 
it, was inaudible. The warrior who fights with the stem 
of a pine-tree and is meant to be a terrible giant 
must be told that it is only too easy to roar on the 
stage and yet fail to convey to the ears of the audience 
an intelligible word. Again, it is possible that the inaud- 
ibility of the actors was not entirely their fault. 
Dramatists do not always remember, especially when they 
write in blank verse, that stage speeches can fail not 
only through being difficult to follow, but through lacking 
acoustic properties; although the sense may be clear 
to the eye, the ear may not be able to follow the words 
easily. This was one reason why Henry James failed 
when he wrote for the stage. But whatever the cause, this 


meritorious play will certainly not get the appreciation 
it deserves until it is performed audibly. 
Desmond MacCartny. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WANN’S WAY, by Marcel Proust, translated by 

C. K. Scott-Moncrieff (Chatto and Windus. 

2 vols. 15s.), is a translation of the _ first 

part of M. Proust’s continuous novel, A la Recherche 

du Temps Perdu, which some people consider the finest 

novel of the twentieth century. M. Proust is a diffi- 

cult writer, and this translation, which is a very good 

one, will be a boon to many who have been compelled to 

talk about the work of M. Proust on the strength of having 
read from thirty to a hundred of his pages. 


* * * 


A clever, sensitive, experienced reader can feel an 
author’s quality and distinguish his peculiar merits by 
dipping into him, but he can hardly measure the diameter 
of a writer’s mind if he has not read thoroughly from 
beginning to end at least one of his novels. This in the 
case of M. Proust takes a long time. It requires greater 
familiarity with French than many, accustomed to believe 
they know the language, do in fact possess, in order to read 
him at anything like the pace at which they read most 
French novels. Not that his vocabulary is difficult. The 
English reader is not so often stumped by a word as in 
reading, say, Huysmans or Balzac; but in the case of M. 
Proust one cannot afford to miss the precise shade a word 
conveys. It is not names or parts of objects, or techni- 
calities, which in his case puzzle the reader; nor is M. 
Proust’s syntax elliptic. But his sentences are long and 
compact, so that their content, which is often subtle, is 
only grasped when the eye has reached the full-stop, and 
then not properly grasped unless the beginning and the 
middle have been retained. 


* * * 


Imagine an English author who registers assimilations as 
small and fine as those of Henry James, many of which 
through their unfamiliarity require a long exposure to make 
a clear impression on the imagination, and who conveys 
them in sentences as slow in unfolding as many petalled 
flowers, and you will form some notion why M. Proust’s 
novels cannot be read quickly. A great proportion of 
English readers to whom he might give exquisite pleasure, 
become discouraged by the siowness of their progress with 
this voluminously minute author. He is, therefore, pre- 
cisely the kind of author it is worth while to translate, 
though he is at the same time a fine enough writer to be 
hard to translate. It is to be hoped that Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieff will continue ‘‘ Remembrance of Things Past,” 
for he has surpassed all expectations as a translator, and 
that a translation of A L’Ombre des Jeunes Filles en Fleur 
will follow Du Cété de chez Swann quickly. There are 
difficulties in the path of the translator of Sodome et 
Gomorrhe. M. Proust is never indecent, but he ignores 
taboos. Then English readers, no longer compelled to crawl 
like insects along M. Proust’s sentences will perhaps finish 
his books, which fewer have done than might be supposed 
from the frequency and confidence with which his novels are 
discussed. Being in a position to judge of his works 
as wholes, they can dip into the originals to taste the full 
flavour of his style. 


* * * 
One example will illustrate those of M. Proust’s 
qualities which make him an exacting writer. His grand- 


mother used to rout him out of the house when the 
weather was fine, and he, unwilling to leave off his book, 
would ensconce himself in a little canvas sentry-box in 
the garden. 


Et ma pensée n’etait-elle pas aussi comme une autre créche 
au fond de laquelle je sentais que je restais enfoncé, méme pour 
regarder ce que se passait au dehors ? Quand je voyais un objet 


extérieur, la conscience que je le voyais restait entre moi et lui, 
le bordait d’un mince liséré spirituel qui m’empéchait de jamais 
toucher directement sa matiére ; elle se volatilisait en quelque 
sorte avant que je prisse contact avec elle, comme un corps in- 
candescent qu’on approche d’un objet mouillé ne touche pas son 
humidité parce qu’il se fait toujours précéder d’une zone d’évapora - 
tion. Dans l’espéce d’écran diapré d’états differents que, tandis 
que je lisais, déployait simultanément ma conscience, et qui 
aillaient des aspirations les plus profondement cachées en moi- 
méme jusqu’é la vision tout extérieure de horizon que j’avais, 
au bout du jardin, sous les yeux, ce qu’il y avait d’abord en moi, 
de plus intime, la poignée sans cesse en mouvement qui gouvernait 
le reste, c’était ma croyance en la richesse philosophique, en la 
beauté du livre que je lisais, et mon désir de me les approprier, 
quel que fit ce livre. 


There are no linguistic difficulties in this passage; the 
thought is not confused, the movement of the author’s 
mind is not elliptic, yet I should be surprised if many of 
my readers, reading at their normal pace, were in full 
possession of its meaning, which is nevertheless perfectly 
clear, at its close. If you read it aloud to yourself, since 
the rhythm is good, the sense will be clear; but most of 
us are used to reading fiction with the eye and not by ear. 
If we hear every word in our heads as we read, it means 
we are reading as slowly as a child. This is far from being 
a particularly stiff passage; there are many passages 
in Du Cété de chez Swann which draw attention to much 
more recondite elements in people’s moods and perceptions. 
Dialogue and description apart, it is an average passage. 
My point is that in the case of very long foreign novels, the 
texture of which is as densely and carefully woven as this 
one, a good translation is a boon to all who are not practically 
bilingual. 


*x ae * 


Werner Laurie have published a small book entitled 
Beaver, by John Kettelwell (1s.). It elaborates the game. 
The different “ Beavers” are illustrated, and the scoring 
values are noted: ‘The Imperial Beaver,” “ The Fringed 
Beaver,” “* The Ecclesiastical-King-Beaver,” ‘“* The Queen 
Beaver,” “‘The Santa-Beaver,” ‘“‘The Ursine-Beaver,” 
“The Vandyck-Beaver,” etc. The disappearance of the 
beard was in Schopenhauer’s opinion, though he himself 
was a splendid specimen of “ The Half-Fringed Beaver,” a 
barometer of civilisation. The East has always been the 
home of reverence for the beard. In The Arabian Nights 
we are told that Allah has especially created an angel in 
heaven who has no other occupation but to sing the praises 
of the Creator for giving a beard to men and long hair to 
women. 

* * * 


On the other hand, ascetic Christianity has always sought 
to minimise or hide the hair. My readers will recall that 
Ordericus Vitalis, in his ecclesiastical history of England and 
Normandy in the twelfth century, complains of men “ carry- 
ing on their faces the token of their filthy lusts like stinking 


goats.” This is strong language. I do not agree with these 
sentiments myself. The beard is a primitive but a noble 
decoration. 


* * * 


Messrs. Dent have published in five volumes a selection 
of Modern English Essays (8s. each). The period covered 
is 1870-1920. Needless to say, such an anthology contains 
much good literature. Unfortunately, it also contains a 
number of poor essays. The last volume falls off lamentably, 
and includes some essays which are hardly up to the stan- 
dard of good weekly journalism. One excuses the inclusion 
of an indifferent article or two in a collection of essays put 
together by the author himself to make a little money, but 
their presence in an anthology in which each author is 
represented by one specimen of his work is unpardonable. 
It is hard on the author, too. The reader says to himself, 
** Good heavens! is this So-and-so’s high-water mark ? ” 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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of 


A century 


change in ten years 


The nation to-day is recovering after a life and death struggle. 
We pause, take breath, and look around us to discover that the 
world has changed. Gone are many of the old shibboleths and 
conventions ; accustomed methods of travel and communication 


have been superseded ;{'more than half the kingdoms in Europe 
have been swept away ; the international credit system, grown 
so enormous, is shzking on its foundations ; the debts of the 


world have increased ten-fold. 


All is different. And every 


difference affects us, even in the details of our every-day life. 


Problems confront us at every turn. The 
entrance of women into public life, struggles in the 
industrial world over wages, unemployment, the 
cost of living, the high income tax, the unrest in 
the Near East, all these changed circumstances 
of ours have contributed to raise questions to 
many of which each one of us must find an answer. 


We must bring to bear on them a judgment 
ripened by study of the facts and sustained by a 
knowledge of the natural laws of cause and effect. 


To thinking men and women, some survey, 
authoritative, accurate and complete, of the past 


decade is essential. The THREE Ney VOLUMES 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica will supply 
your need. Over two thousand articles on 
every conceivable topic which has aroused 
interest during recent years have been written 
by the foremost experts of the time. 

The reputation of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
as a supreme authority is well established already. 
These volumes will enhance that reputation. 

As literature, these volumes will rank high. 
For all their expert information and authoritative 
treatment of the decade, they will compel and 
retain your delighted attention. 


We have prepared a deeply interesting bookiet of some! forty-eight pages, entitled 


‘**The Wonderful Decade.’’ 


It is in itself a brief account of this marvellous time, and 


will give you an excellent impression of the New World, and all the recent developments 
in Economics and Industry, in Social Conditions, in Science and Medicine, in Literature, 


Art and Philosophy, in Engineering. 


It is beautifully made up, with many facsimile pages 


and plates, and full details of prices and bindings. You will realise more clearly than 
ever, after reading it, just how important this decade is’ to you, and how indispensable 
is*such a complete and authoritative record—the only one of its kind—as the Tureze New 


VOLUMES contain. 


In th THREE NEW VOLUMES of the 
Encyclopsxdia Britannica 
You Have What You Need. 


Doubtless you have always wanted to 
possess the Encyclopedia Britannica, but 
the outlay may have been an obstacle. Here 
is your opportunity to own the Three New 
Volumes, which cover the years 1911-1921 
with the detail and authority that have made 
the Britannica famous throughout the world, 
and which are sold as a separate unit at a 
very low cost. 


Tear out and post this form to-day 
»——> 
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Use this form for the FREE booklet, 


To the ENCYCLOPAZ:DIA BRITANNICA, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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Please send me free of charge the illustrated booklet, ‘ The 
Wonderful Decade,” which describes some of the more striking 
changes of the great decade 1911-1921, and gives some idea 
of how it is covered by the Three New Volumes of the 


It is understood this will involve no obligation on my part. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 
Babbitt. By Sixctair Lewis. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Main Street was a good book. One was as glad that it attained 
the incredibly tremendous triumph of being an American best- 
seller as one might be when a thoroughly nice girl wins the 
Calcutta Sweepstake. But on reading Main Street one did not 
in the least feel as if one were dancing round a bonfire. Heat 
and light and exhilaration were foreign to the hour. It was a 
sincere, competent, informative, even occasionally passionate 
piece of writing, but it had not that something extra and above 
the logical treatment of its subject—that ‘ peacock’s feather in 
the cap,” as Yeats has called it—-which makes the work of art. 
Moreover, it had not much in it of its author’s own quality, 
and that was felt as a serious deprivation by those who were 
acquainted with Mr. Lewis and his literary past, by those who knew, 
for example, of the entertaining investigation into spiritualism 
he conducted on behalf of one of the American magazines. 
(During the course of this, swathing with seriousness a remarkable 
— appearance which bears a strong resemblance to that 

Mr. George Grossmith, but made more glorious with red 
hair, he sat down beside many mediums and asked chokingly 
for a message from his “* dear friend, Mr. H. G. Wells, the English 
novelist, who recently passed over”; and usually got one.) 
But these deficiencies are rectified in Babbitt. It has that 
something extra, over and above, which makes the work of art, 
and it is signed in every line with the unique personality of the 
writer. It is saturated with America’s vitality which makes 
one obey the rhythms of its dance music, which gives unlimited 
power over audiences to their actresses whether they be artis- 
tically dog-lazy like Ethel Levey, or negligible like Peggy O’Neill. 
And combined with this, Mr. Lewis has an individual gift of 
humour, a curiously sage devotion to craftsmanship, and a 
poetic passion for his own, new country. 

To write satire is to perform a miracle. One must hate the 
world so much that one’s hatred strikes sparks, but one must 
hate it only because it disappoints one’s invincible love of it ; 
one must write in denunciation of ugliness and put the thing 
down in unmistakable black and white, yet keep this, as all 
written things, within the sphere of beauty. But Mr. Lewis 
has been equal to these things. He writes of vulgar Zenith City 
and its vulgar children, yet never writes a vulgar line. He is 
merciless to George F. Babbitt, that standardised child of that 
standardised city, with his pad-cheeks and his puffy hands, 
his hypocrisy and his ignorance, his dishonesty and his timid 
sensualities ; and he reveals him lovable and pitiable, a strayed 
soul disconsolate through frustrated desires for honour and 
beauty. He can flame into transports of exasperation with the 
religion of business and its paunchy priesthood—marvellous 
transports these are, for what we have here is the Celt getting 
angry with the Englishman. For Zenith City and Babbitt 
are amazingly English. They represent that section of America 
which seems the least affected by the Latin and Jewish and 
Celtic leavens ; the resemblance of kinship is patent, even 
blatant. Oh, never star was lost here but it rose afar! Look 
West where whole new thousands are! In Zenith City what 
Leverhulme! And the Celt in the person of Mr. Lewis cannot 
bear it. Vindictively he reports their flat, endlessly repetitive, 
excessively and simultaneously ignorant and sophisticated con- 
versation at dinner parties and in smoking-cars. He snatches 
out of the paper enraged parodies of the Poemulations they read 
instead of poetry—by T. Cholmondeley Frink, who was not 
only the author of Poemulations, which, syndicated daily in 
sixty-seven leading newspapers, gave him one of the largest 
audiences of any poet in the world, but also an optimistic lec- 
turer and the creator of “‘ Ads. that Add.” “J sat alone and 
groused and thunk, and scratched my head and sighed and wunk 
and groaned. There still are boobs, alack, who'd like the old time 
gin-mill back ; that den, that makes a sage a loon, the vile and 
smelly old saloon! Ill never miss their poison booze, whilst I 
the bubbling spring can use, that leaves my head at merry morn 
as clear as any babe new-born!” He describes with deadly 
malice the proceedings at the lunch of the Zenith Boosters’ 
Club. “ The International Organisation of Boosters’ Clubs has 
become a world-force for optimism, manly pleasantry, and good 
business.” Its members all wore a button marked ‘“ Boosters— 
Pep!” At each place at the lunch-table, on the famous day 
when George F. Babbitt was elected Vice-President, was laid 
a present, a card printed in artistic red and black : 


SERVICE AND BOoosTERISM. 


Service finds its finest opportunity and development only in its 
an broadest and deepest application and the consideration of its 
~~ perpetual action upon_ reaction. . 


, I, believe. the highest type of 


Service, like the most progressive tenets of ethics, senses unceasingly 
and is motived by active adherence and loyalty to that which is 
the essential principle of Boosterism—Good Citizenship in all its 
factors and aspects. 
DapD PETERSEN. 
Compliments of Dadbury Petersen Advertising Corp. 
* Ads not Fads at Dads.” 
** The Boosters all read Mr. Petersen’s aphorism and said they 
understood it perfectly.” 

Yet behind all this is a truth. There is something happening 
in among these hustling congregations of fat and absurd men. 
The present condition of George F. Babbitt may be discomfort- 
able. Loathing at the smooth surface of his standardised life, 
destitute of interstices that might admit romance, may move 
him to vain and painful flights towards the promise of light ; to his 
comical attempts to find spiritual comfort in the Chatham Street 
Presbyterian Church; to his efforts make a synthetic substitute 
for love out of the kittenish contacts of Mrs. Janis Judique. 
(“‘ And shall I call you George? Don’t you think it’s awfully 
nice when two people have so much—what shall I say ?—analysis 
that they can discard all these conventions and understand 
each other and become acquainted right away, like ships that 
pass in the night?”) Little as he has, he yet possesses a 
promise. The value of that possession can be estimated by 
comparing Babbitt with his English analogue, Sir Gerald Doak, 
whom Mr. Lewis shows, touring the States in a state of panic 
because a title bought by the accumulations of industry in 
Nottingham brings on him the attentions of earnest hostesses 
who (misled by their conception of the British aristocracy) 
talk to him about polo and the galleries of Florence. Paunch 
for paunch these two sound business men seem much the same. 
But there is for Babbitt a certain advantage; or perhaps, 
in the transitional and blundering state of affairs revealed in 
this book, it should be called a certain opportunity. He moves 
in a setting so vast and so magnificent that surely it must 
ultimately dictate vastness and magnificence to the action it 
contains. There are in this volume a few pages, which must 
be counted among the masterpieces of satire ; they profess to give 
a verbatim report of the speech delivered by Mr. George F. 
Babbitt at the Annual Dinner of The Zenith Real Estate Board. 
In it Mr. Lewis’ exasperation rises to the pitch of genius. It 
dances on the chest of Babbitt’s silly standardised self and his 
silly standardised world. There is one absurd passage, when 
Babbitt cries : 

** With all modesty, I want to stand up here as a representative 
business-man and gently whisper, ‘ Here’s our kind of folks! Here’s 
the specifications of the standardised American Citizen! Here’s 
the new generation of Americans : fellows with hair on their chests 
and smiles in their eyes and adding machines in their offices. 

So! In my clumsy way I have tried to sketch the Real He- -man, 

the fellow with Zep and Bang! And it’s because Zenith has so 

large a proportion of such men, ‘that it’s the most stable, the greatest 
of our cities. New York also has its thousands of Real Folks, 
but New York is cursed with unnumbered foreigners. So are 

Chicago and San Francisco. Oh, we have a golden roster of cities— 

Detroit and Cleveland with their renowned factories. Cincinnati 

with its great machine-tool and soap products, Pittsburg and 

Birmingham with their steel, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 

Omaha that open their bountiful gates on the bosom of the ocean- 

like wheatlands, and countless other magnificent sister-cities, for 
It by the last census, there were no less than sixty-eight glorious 
b. American burgs with a population of over one hundred thousand ! 
* And all these cities stand together for power and purity, and against 

;. foreign ideas and communism. Atlanta with Hartford, Rochester 
te with Denver, Milwaukee with Indianapolis, Los Angeles with 
s Scranton, Portland, Maine, with Portland, Oregon. A good live- 
} wire from Baltimore or Seattle or Duluth is the twin brother of 
i every like fellow booster from Buffaio or Akron, Forth Worth or 

Oskaloosa!” ,, 


It is a bonehead W: alt Whitman speaking. Stuffed like a 
Christmas goose as Babbitt is, with silly films, silly newspapers, 
silly talk, silly oratory, there has yet struck him the majestic 
creativeness of his own country, its miraculous power to bear 
and nourish without end countless multitudes of men and women. 
He is so silly, so ill-educated (though as he says, “ the State 
University is my own Alma Mater, and I am proud to be known 
as an alumni ”’) that he prefers to think of it bearing and nourish- 
ing countless multitudes of featureless standardised Regular 
Guys. But there is in these people a vitality so intense that it 
must eventually bolt with them and land them willy-nilly into 
the sphere of intelligence ; and this immense commercial machine 
will become the instrument of their aspiration. 
Before he followed his wife, Babbitt stood at the westernmost 
window of their room. This residential settlement, Floral Heights, 
was on a rise; and though the centre of the city was three miles 
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LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Editors: E. Capps, Ph.D., Litt.D.; T. E. Page, Litt.D.; W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 


A Shelf of Classics 


The Loeb Classical Library is one of the greatest enterprises in the whole history of pub- 
lishing. Its founder’s aim was to put within the reach of the English-speaking world a 
good translation of every author worth reprinting from Homer to the Fall of the Roman 
Empire. That aim is being steadily pursued. One Hundred and twenty-five volumes have 
already appeared. 

§ Those who know Greek and Latin will find that the Loeb editions, in which the ablest 
scholars of England and America have co-operated, give texts which are critically of the 
best and have been revised in the light of the latest knowledge. Text and translation face 
each other page by page. 

4] Those who do not know the ancient languages, or who have half forgotten what they 
once knew, will find that all the treasures of Greece and Rome are here within their reach. 
The most famous and the most obscure of the old poets and historians are now accessible 
in English. The Loeb translations have not that stiff and frigid air which so often repels 
readers in such works. They are easy and natural, as simple to read as they ave accurate. 
Thucydides, in the Loeb version, may be read as easily as Macaulay, Petronius as though 
he were Sterne or Thackeray. 

§] Readers who are curious about the less explored parts of our ancient inheritance should 
write for the complete list. A new 56-page illustrated catalogue is in preparation and will 
be sent post free to anyone who wishes to know more of the Library. The short selection 
given below includes merely a few typical volumes. Every work in this list is recognized 
as one of the great books of the world; and the little collection would make a perfect 
present to any reading man or woman. 


POETRY. RELIGION & PHILOSOPHY. 
Horace, Odes and Epodes. Translated Marcus Aurelius. Translated by C. R. 
by C. E. Bennett. 1 vol. A lucid version of the Haines. 1 vol. The “ meditations” of the noblest 
most companionable and most often quoted of all of Emperors have been a consolation and a refresh- 
the Latin poets. , P . Ii a > | | for many centuries. 
~ ah Te ey7) nm this, the latest and best of many English trans- 
Catullus, Tibullus and the Pervigilium Ehacan stray Wench aaah of Win SUED Grams 
Veneris. Translated by F. W. is reflected. 
Cornish, J. P. Postgate and J. W. Mackail. 1 vol. ‘ d , . ae 
Se 5. 2, Stee we 5. Se. sae St. Augustine : The Confessions. Trans 
jionate verse than is here gathered together. lated by W. Watts. 2 vols. Here the editors have 
Catullus is inadequately compared with Burns and reprinted, with some necessary corrections, the 


Heine. The Pervigilium is a thing of unique beauty. translation of 1631, which could not be surpassed. 


ro —~ ~ The Confessions of the Bishop of Hippo need no 

Virgil, Translated by H. R. Fairclough. description. They are qubveaiy recognized to 
2 vols. The complete works of one of the greatest stand for fire, pathos, and ruthless candour, at the 
of poets. head of all autobiographical literature. 

Homer: the Odyssey. Translated by The Apostolic Fathers. Translated by 
A. T. Murray. 2 vols. The greatest of all stories Kirsopp Lake. 2 vols. Next to the New Testament 
of wandering adventures, and in the opinion of these are the earliest and the most important 

_ ,, many the grandest of all epics. of all Christian documents. But their interest is 

Euripides. Translated into verse by not merely theological. They supplement the 


pictures given in’the Epistles of life in the infant 
Church, and contain many vivid passages of which 
the finest is that which describes the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna. 


A. S. Way. 4 vols. Mr. Way’s easy and muscular 
verse follows closely the metres of the original. 
Of the great classic tragedians Euripides is con- 
spicuous for his hold upon the modern stage. 


HISTORY. FICTION. 

Herodotus. Translated by A. D. Godley. Petronius. Translated by Michael Hesel- 
4 vols. (3 ready.) Mr. Godley, first known as a tine. The Satyricon is the greatest ancient novel 
masterly writer of light verse, was just the trans- that survives, a book crowded with scenes from 
lator for the vivid and whimsical “ Father of common life, satire and witticism, sense and scandal. 
History,” whose book, full of genuine facts as it is, No other book throws so much light on the varied 
is uneqnalled as a magazine of odd stories. society, the refinement and squalor of the Empire. 


4] The volumes, well bound and printed—“ the ideal form in which to read the Greeks and 
Romans ”—are published in cloth at ten shillings each, and in leather at twelve and six- 
pence each. They must be read if we would understand our own civilization: the ancients 
laid the foundations of all our thoughts—philosophic, political, artistic, and scientific. 


“ The Loeb Classical Library precisely 
meets the need of the unlearned traveller. 
Who will now ever go to Rome without a 
volume or two of the Loeb Latin Library, 


“We shall mever be independent of 
our Loeb.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 





‘The delightful, never to be enough ‘ or to the isles of Greece without his Loeb 
appreciated Loeb Classical Library.” vA / Odyssey ?""—Sit Edward Cook in More 
Edmund Gosse. / \_—4 Literary Recreations. 
/ Y 
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The Infant Hercules, from Vol. 
5 of “ The Greek Anthology,” 
translated by W. R. Paton. 
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away—Zenith had between three and four hundred thousand 
inhabitants now—he could see the top of the Second National 
Tower, an Indiana limestone building of thirty-five storeys. 

Its shining wall rose against April sky to a simple cornice like 
a streak of white fire. Integrity was in the tower, and decision. 
It bore its strength lightly as a tall soldier. As Babbitt stared, 
the nervousness was soothed from his face, his slack chin lifted in 
reverence. All he articulated was, ‘‘'That’s one lovely sight!” 
but he was inspired by the rhythm of the city ; his love of it re- 
newed. He beheld the tower as a temple-spire of the religion of 
business, a faith passionate, exalted, surpassing common men ; 
and as he clumped down to breakfast he whistled the ballad, ‘‘ Oh, 
by gee, by gosh, by jingo,” as though it were a hymn melancholy 
and noble. 

ReEeBEccA WEST. 


AN OLD STORY RETOLD 


The Legend of Tyl Ulenspiegel. 
translated from the French by F. M. ATKINSON. 
Volumes. Heinemann. 30s. 


Carlyle has said of Tyl Ulenspiegel or Master Owlglass that he 
was the people’s comedy of medieval Germany, as Faust was 
her tragedy, and he adds: “ Tyl’s fame has gone abroad into 
all lands: this the narrative of his exploits has been published 
in innumerable editions, even with all manner of learned glosses, 
and translated into Latin, English, Flemish, Polish, Dutch ; 
nay, in several languages, as in his own, an Eulenspieglerei, an 
Espiéglerie or dog’s trick, so named after him, still, by general 
consent of lexicographers, keeps him alive. . . . Tyl’s native 
village is pointed out with pride to the traveller, and his tomb- 
stone, with a sculptured pun upon his name, an owl, namely, and 
a glass, still stands or pretends to stand at ‘ Méllen, near Liibeck,’ 
whence since 1350 his nimble bones have been at rest. . . .- 
That in his old days, like other great men, he became an auto- 
biographer, and in trustful winter evenings, not on paper but 
on air, to the laughter lovers of Méllen, composed this work 
himself, is purely an hypothesis; certainly only that it came 
forth originally in the dialect of this region, namely, the Platt- 
Deutsch, was therefrom translated, probably about a century 
afterwards, into its present high German, . . . by one Thomas 
Miirner, who, on other grounds, is not unknown to antiquaries.” 
(Early German Literature.) 

Owlglass then really lived and died about 1350, a merry, 
unscrupulous fellow, summing up in his adventures and jest 
the high spirits and bawdy irreverence of the Middle Ages. 
Legend has it that a life of Owlglass appeared in Low German in 
1483. But the first life we have of him now is dated 1515, and 
is written by the aforesaid Thomas Miirner, being published at 
Strasburg under the title, Ein Kirzweilig lesen von Dil Ulenspiegel 
geboren vfz dé land zu Brunfzwick, etc. Already many tradi- 
tional stories had been woven round him, and he is, among other 
japes, credited with staging a version of the Emperor's New 
Clothes. On the publication of Miirner’s life, the fame of Owlglass 
spread fast and far beyond his native provinces—his adventures 
and merry jestings being published at Antwerp about 1520, and a 
few years later two editions appeared in London with the title: 
‘**Here beginneth a merry jest of a man that was called Howleglass 
and of many marveylous things and jests that he did in his life, 
in Eastlande and in many other places. It was imprinted at 
London in Thame Street, at the Vintre, on the Three Crane 
Wharf, by Wyllyam Copland,” the younger brother of Robert 
Copland, assistant of Wynkyn de Word. Howleglass took to 
England, passed into the language of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
and was woefully plagiarised by our own Scoggin for his jests. 
At home he was merely high-spirited and irreverent, but later 
English biographers, imitating, need it be said, French variants, 
accused him of grosser malpractices. For instance we can 
read: ‘* When in the time Ulenspiegel lived, the priests 
married, and consequently the Cardinals, and how Ulenspiegel 
went to Rome where he cuckolded the Cardinal.” He pursued 
his career triumphantly through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when his broad jests were still appreciated by readers 
in many tongues. In the nineteenth century he was still 
reprinted, but with a difference. He had now become merely 
an excuse for scholarship. Hence the reprint by Dr. Lappenburg 
of Miirner’s original life, which saw the day at Leipsic in 1854. 
Poor Owlglass, even he of the nimble wits and legs, must be 
buried beneath the mausoleum of pedantry. He had, however, 
an English admirer, Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie, who translated 
him from Lappenburg in 1859. But the age had turned against 


By CHARLES DE COSTER, 
Two 


our broad-bottomed friend, and Mr. Mackenzie, though he 
genuinely loved the merry Owlglass, loved him only “ after his 
fashion.” 


He writes in his learned preface to “* the marvellous 





adventures and rare conceits of Master Tyl Owlglass.” “Mr. 
Carlyle then cites one adventure, that of the Easter Play, 
which has not been included in the present version, for although 
it illustrates well enough the interior of a parson’s household 
in the fourteenth century, there is a smack of profanity about 
it which it is well to avoid. And, indeed, it is due to the reader 
of this volume to inform him that our present chronicle differs 
in one material point from all former editions. While it has 
been my object everywhere to tell the story of Owlglass in a 
quaint and simple manner, modern good taste requires a 
special duty at the chronicler’s hands, viz., that of purification 
and modification ; for it may be readily believed that a book 
written oF the fourteenth century ror the sixteenth century will 
abound with homely wit, not quite consonant with the ideas 
of the nineteenth. Therefore several stories of a somewhat 
indelicate and generally pointless character have been omitted.” 
In the preface to the second edition he says he has omitted 
twenty-six such adventures and substituted in their place 
several of his own devising. I think a momentary look of 
unaccustomed surprise would have come over the features of 
Owlglass had he chanced upon this passage. But it is ever 
thus. The toe of the prude treads so close on the heel of the 
pedant, it galls his kybe. 

Between his editors it might have seemed best that Owlglass 
should make his peace with the Church. His day was over. 
But such counsellors would have reckoned without Charles 
de Coster, the author of the historical novel, The Legend of 
Tyl Ulenspiegel, which Mr. Atkinson has just translated in its 
entirety. Coster was born of obscure parentage in 1827, and, 
after a life passed in not much less obscurity, died in 1879. 
(These facts are taken from the preface to Mr. Geoffrey Whit- 
worth’s excellent though compressed translation. Mr. Atkinson 
does not give us a word of information). For some time the 
author held a post on the Royal Commission appointed in 1860 
to investigate and publish old Flemish laws, and towards the 
end of his life he became a professor of History and French 
Literature at the Military School in Brussels. He devoted ten 
years to writing Tyl Ulenspiegel, which was first published in 
1867. The book created little sensation, and few can have seen 
in it the white heat of the author’s love for Belgium, for the 
flats of Flanders, for her teeming cities and, above all, for the 
Meuse, most gracious of rivers between Sédan and Liége. The 
doulce Flemish place-names slip off his tongue with the mystic 
reverence other men reserve for their mistresses. 

The novel relates, in prose of considerable beauty, the story of 
the Flemish struggle for independence. Mr. Whitworth remarks 
almost apologetically that the author took nearly as much trouble 
with his authorities as did Motley. Mr. Whitworth need not 
worry. Coster is a better novelist than Motley. For a hero, 
Coster had the strange whimsey to seize upon Owlglass and 
transplant him to Flanders, where he becomes the symbol of 
generous and handsome youth, poet, painter and sculptor, fighting 
against oppression but maintaining a healthy interest in thievery 
and wenching. The first part of the book is admirable. Ulen- 
spiegel’s childhood ; Klaes, his honest coal-heaver of a father, 
a gratuitous victim of the Inquisition; Soetkin, his adoring 
mother ; the witch-prophetess, his midwife, and her daughter, 
the woman of his heart, are all most vividly described, as in 
other chapters is, by contrast, displayed the upbringing of the 
ineffable Philip in the gloomy corridors of his palace at Valladolid. 
In this first part, Ulenspiegel repeats many of the escapades of 
Owlglass, and the author has shown great skill in weaving the 
old story into the new tapestry. But, later, after the death of 
the father and the rising of the Flemings against Philip, the story 
is not so successful, and, it must be admitted, drags considerably. 
The inspired Ulenspiegel is less interesting than in his unregenerate 
days. The trouble begins when a Spirit appears to him and 
tells him to ** seek the Seven,” which turn out later to be our 
old friends, ‘“* The Seven Deadly Sins.” It is a bit too much 
to sit by and see Owlglass turned into Parsifal. For a time 
Coster seems to have brought off a real tour de force in the 
way of putting new wine in old bottles. But the effort 
becomes fatiguing. 

The Legend of Tyl Ulenspiegel is, in fact, like so many other 
products of the Romantic Movement, a masterpiece manqué. 
The author has sat down bursting with love of country and 
hatred of the Inquisition, but he has not been able to keep 
his emotions under proper artistic control, and finally he seems 
to tire of his own enthusiasm. Yet he is a considerable poet, 
and is capable of sustained passages of individual beauty. 
Mr. Atkinson has performed a labour of love in translating the 
whole of this Belgian epic, and he has done his work excellently. 
But many people will probably be content with Mr. Whitworth’s 
compressed version. F. B. 
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NEW AUTUMN BOOKS FROM 
MR. JOHN MURRAY 


OLD DIPLOMACY 
AND NEW, 1876-1922. 


FROM SALISBURY TO LLOYD GEORGE. 
By A. L. KENNEDY, M.C. 


With an Introduction by Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. Maps 
and Illustrations. 18s. net. 

A study, by one whose father and grandfather were members 
of the Diplomatic Service, and who himself has observed 
foreign affairs from the Foreign Department of the Times 
and travelled all over Europe on its behalf. 


THE RT. HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST 
the Private Diaries of. Edited by HORACE G. HUTCH- 
INSON. ‘‘ An inexhaustible treasure ... both comedy 
and tragedy on the grand scale . . . a charming picture 
of Sir Algernon in his old age, the Great Lover of men and 
women.’’—Daily Chronicle. With Portrait. 18s. net. 


WOMEN IN THE FACTORY 
AN ADMINISTRATIVE ADVENTURE, 1893 to 1921. By 
Dame ADELAIDE M. ANDERSON, D.B.E., M.A., formerly 
His Majesty’s Principal Lady Inspector of Factories, 
Home Office. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. the VIS- 
COUNT CAVE, G.C.M.G. 7s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF OLD RICHMOND 
By the VISCOUNTESS CAVE. ‘“ Great names, trailing 
the comedy and tragedy of their lives, come and go in the 
pageant of history which makes up the story of Viscountess 
Cave’s excellent book.’’— Daily Chronicle. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


CONAN DOYLE’S POEMS 
Collected Edition. ‘‘A verse-book full of keen zest in 
action, of humour and high spirits .’’— Morning Post. 7s.6d.n. 


By Maj-Gen. Sir George Aston, K.C.B.{ 
MEMORIES OF A MARINE. An Amphibiography. ‘A 
more readable book of reminiscences than this ‘ Amphi- 
biography,’ as the author wittily sub-entitles it, could not 
easily be imagined.’’— Morning Post. Illustrated. 12s.6d. net. 
SEA, LAND & AIR STRATEGY. A Comparison. ‘ This is 
a very instructive work on topics which are now in all men’s 
minds, and it should attract, as it will well repay, wide- 
spread attention.’’—Times. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 


OUTSTANDING NEW ‘NOVELS. 
By Andrew Soutar 


HORNET’S NEST. ‘ Out of the comedy, tragedy, and 
romance of life in a Sussex village Mr. Soutar has 
fashioned a story which is a perfectly balanced compound 
of all three.’’—Town Topics. 7s. 6d. net. 


By Bennet Copplestone 


THE TREASURE OF GOLDEN CAP. “A first-rate 
story. . . . The book has humour and gallantry, and as 
one reads one can hear the breaking surf and taste the 
salt wind blowing from the sea.’’—Daily News. 7s. 6d. net. 


By Lord Gorell 


D.E.Q. A tale of mystery set in a small village in Cornwall 
and of loving faith rising above doubt and despair. 7s. 6d.n. 


By D. K. Broster 


THE WOUNDED NAME. A story of fighting and love 
and high adventure, but above all it is the story of a friend- 
ship between two young men. 7s. 6d. net. 


By Margaret Burne 


THE FLEDGLINGS. This novel is a faithful record of 
the growing-pains, both philosophical and romantic, of 
some very youthful people. 7s. 6d. net. 


By R. W. Mackenna 


FLOWER O’ THE HEATHER. A rare tale of adventure , 
of fighting and escapes, when the persecutions of Claverse 
and his companions of the Scottish Covenanters were at 
their worst. 7s. 6d. net. 


By Violet Jacob 


TALES OF MY OWN COUNTRY. “A good Scots dish, 
faithful in its ingredients and in its presentation.’’— 
Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 
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| Country Life 

















A perfect reproduction of a 
Rare Stipple Engraving 


in full colour is now Presented Gratis 
| with each issue of ‘“‘ CounTRY LIFE”’ 


By a new process, only recently perfected, 
the delicate and clear colours of the late 
18th Century prints are reproduced in all 
their freshness) CHARLES LAMB, when 
these prints were first appearing, describes 
how fiat he used to press his nose against 
the brightly-lit windows of the print shops 
on Autumn evenings. These prints now 
fetch fantastic prices. 


{ 
The high standard inseparably associated 
with “Country Life” is a guasantee of the 
exceptional quality of these prints, a com- 
plete collection of which should impart no 
| small degree of zsthetic pleasure. 


: Read—The Choice .. Small 
Country House 
By PROFESSOR C. H. REILLY 


The Right Site (in the valley or on the hill) ; 
Soil and Outlook; the Best Roof (slates or 
tiles) ; the importance of well-lit Staircases ; 
airy and spacious Bedrooms; adequate 
, Cupboards; the Ideal Kitchen; Baths ; 
, | Heating, labour-saving and other invaluable 


—— 


suggestions. 


An important series of articles com- 
mences shortly on 


The Equipment of the 
| Country House 


Dealing with Central Heating; Electric 
Power Heating ; Self-contained Plants for 
Lighting (Electric, Acetylene and Petrol Gas) ; 
Hot Water Supply (Gas and Independent 
Boilers); Anthracite Stoves; Gas and Elec- 
tric Cookers ; Cooking and Heating by Oil ; 
Sanitary Fittings ; Sewerage and Drainage ; 
Up-to-Date Kitchen and Pantry Equipment ; 
Improving the service between Dining 
Room and Kitchen, etc. 


oe 
— 











Country Life 


“The most beautifully produced of all the Weeklies.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS 


AND NEWSAGENTS, rok, post 
FREE ON RECEIPT OF 1/3 FROM 
en weekly THE PUBLISHER, “ COUNTRY 
LIFE,” LTD., 20, TAVISTOCK ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Please place your order TO-DAY for this 
and all future issues, as the demand for 
“Country Life’ INCREASES EACH WEEK 
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“SCRIPTURE” 


A Short History of Our Religion. By D. C. SOMERVELL. 
G. Bell and Sons. 7s. 6d. 


The author of this little manual of three hundred and twenty 
odd pages is a particularly successful history teacher of Public 
School boys, and anyone who wants to understand what can be 
made of history as a subject of education has only got to read 
the book. Mr. Somervell is fully young enough not to have 
forgotten his own success in, and enjoyment of, reading history 
at Oxford, for he got his First Class in the Final Schools no longer 
ago than 1908, and, as might be expected from this, he writes 
like a gentleman, with a vivid, nervous, hard-hitting style as far 
from pedantic obscurity as it is from “ writing down.” No 
manly boy who has taught himself (for so only can it be learnt) 
to read grown-up books before he is grown up, can possibly 
fail to follow anything that Mr. Somervell says, and his attention 
will not be distracted by those unfortunate attempts at humour 
which sometimes spoil well-meaning efforts to interest boys. 
He knows his public far too well to court that rather patronising 
guffaw which schoolmasters often mistake for a sign that the 
cloud of boredom has lifted for a moment from the heads of a 
row of extinct volcanoes confronting them in class. 

If he wanted to give the most convincing possible proof of his 
power as a teacher, Mr. Somervell could hardly have chosen a 
better theme. Only the fullest confidence in the explosive 
power of his own vitality could have induced him to lay his 
charge under the reinforced concrete of the “‘ Scripture ”’ lesson. 
For if there is one subject which can be relied on to hold down, 
under the weight of ages, the restless curiosity of the normal 
boy, it is the subject which deals with the missionary journeys of 
Saint Paul, and the Kings of Judah and Israel. Indeed, it seems 
something like a dispensation of Providence that the recreative 
effects of Sunday can be relied on as a rule to carry master and 
pupils over the consecrated desert of the first period of Monday 
morning. But no sunset glories are needed, we may be sure, to 
gild the dawn of Mr. Somervell’s Scripture lesson. 

For once we have someone who realises that religion is the 
most important, and therefore the most interesting, aspect of 
history ; for once a writer of text books has had the imagination 
to put in with a broad sweep the romantic background of passion 
and adventure, of obstinate strivings and long-deferred achieve- 
ment, of heroism and imagination and poetry, which transforms 
the squalid foreground of theological pedantry, hatred and 
intolerance. ‘* What a piece of work is man!” And how easy 
it is to forget, even when it is most obvious, the splendid obstin- 
acy of his sublime struggles to explain the universe, in the 
ridiculous antics with which he infallibly accompanies them. 
And what an unhappy form of cynicism is that which drags into 
prominence all the most repulsive features of religious history, 
and takes for granted the noble passion for truth which made 
them possible ; as if the historian of some desperate voyage of 
adventure should spend all his art on describing the stufliest 
cabin and the silliest fo’csle wrangles. Cabins are bound to be 
stuffy and fo’csle hands to wrangle, and yet, all the while, “* the 
fresh breeze is blowing and the strong current flowing, right 
onward to the eternal shore.” Besides, even cabins can have 
port-holes opening into them, and even wrangles can reveal and 
explain character. , 

Mr. Somervell’s ship is the Bible and his voyage is the long 
record of the great book’s progress down the ages. It is no 
good, as he explains, to go on pretending that we want young 
people to believe in the verbal inspiration of the Bible or in the 
divine wisdom of one sect throwing into high relief the folly 
and wickedness of all the others. Of prophets and evangelists, 
just as of ordinary men, we may say, in misquotation of Walpole, 
all these men have their faults. For without faults there cannot 
be character, and so mere names like Amos, and Hosea, and 
Hezekiah, and mere saints like Paul and Stephen become 
interesting as soon as they are treated as human beings. 

Mr. Somervell’s character sketches may possibly be con- 
demned as too critical and depreciatory by some one school or 
other of experts, but no one can deny that he has filled his pages 
with life. We hear, for example, that the formula that “ the 
people did evil in the sight of the Lord” means that “ their 
main concern was with agriculture,” and that they had “aban- 
doned a single pastoral God for the worship of a crowd of little 
patrons of agriculture called Baalim.” We are told that “Is 
Saul also among the prophets ?”’ means not “ How is it that 
such a worldly-minded man finds himself in the company of 
such pious people ?” but rather, ** How comes a person of such 
distinction to find himself in such low company?” We are 
asked to compare the relationship of Herod to the Roman 


Empire with that of the Amir of Afghanistan to our Indian 
Empire, and the new “ Zeus” of ‘ Universal Mind” to “a 
commercial firm which adopts, for the purpose of securing 
custom, the name of the senior partner in the old bankrupt 
establishment, whose business it has bought up and whose 
premises it has occupied.”” The Arian heresy is shown to be 
roughly identical with the attitude of Mr. Wells in God, the 
Invisible King ; the attitude of the Roman Emperors is put side 
by side with that of many Conservatives of to-day towards the 
Trade Unions: and medieval monasteries are described and 
criticised as the places where “ Christianity hibernated through 
the winter of the Dark Ages.” We are told of “ the vein of 
adventurous eccentricity ” in Ignatius Loyola and of a kind of 
‘* spiritual dynamite ’ which the authorised version of the Bible 
laid under the Tudor edifice of ecclesiastical uniformity. When 
we read all this we may perhaps think that we are not being 
edified, but we can hardly complain of not being kept awake. 

In passages like these, Mr. Somervell is seen at his freshest 
and therefore at his least conventional, but he can be eloquent 
and impressive as well as fresh; on occasion, too, he can put 
beyond the shadow of a doubt the strength and purity of his 
own faith. Swinburne, for example, gets an almost savage rap 
on the knuckles for the “‘ mere musical nonsense ” of his 

Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean, 
And the world is grown grey at thy breath. 


‘“* Christianity in the fourth century had many faults. It was 
full of strife and bitterness, envy, hatred, and malice, against 
heretics and also pagans, but it was not ‘ grey’ or‘ pale.’ The 
Church was the one institution pulsating with the vigorous blood 
of youth in the midst of a ‘ grey,’ ‘ pale,’ worn-out classic 
culture.” If the hermits and ascetics of the Dark Ages are 
blamed for deliberately cultivating dirt and disease, and the 
account of St. Simeon Stylites omits scarcely any of the more 
disgusting details of that melancholy person’s triumphant self- 
torture, here is the final verdict on this strange phase of Christian 
experience: ‘“ Perverted and narrow-minded as their methods 
may have been, they had at least heard the call to self-sacrifice, 
and they had answered it, according to their lights, in no half- 
hearted manner. Whatever they were, they were not idle 
triflers with life.” And to finish with quotation, here is a little 
character sketch of Saint Thomas 4 Kempis : 

Never did any man live more ignorant of the world outside the 
convent walls: a cheerful but shy little man, with soft brown 
eyes ; fond of little jokes and puns; going about the ordinary 
business of life with bent back, but standing upright and even 
rising upon his tiptoes during the singing of the psalms. 

In an account, of necessity so brief and incomplete, of so 
delightful a book (for we have said scarcely anything of the 
latter half of Mr. Somervell’s story and of how vividly and 
sympathetically he deals with Puritanism, with Methodism, with 
the Oxford Movement and the Christian Socialists, with the 
poetry of Browning, the work of Dr. Chalmers, and the mission- 
ary of the nineteenth century) it seems ungracious to end ona 
note of criticism. Yet perhaps one may be permitted to regret 
that the condensation, made absolutely necessary by the subject, 
led to the very name of Saint Cuthbert being left out, and to so 
little being said in general about the great work of the Irish 
Church in keeping Christian culture and religion alive at the 
most critical of all the crises of our religion. An ignorant 
reader of Mr. Somervell might even gather that it was Saint 
Augustine who converted the British. And we wish that in his 
index he had found room, between Innocent IV. and the 
Empress Irene, for Iona. K. B. 


DIRT 


The Smokeless City. By E. D. Stmon, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E. 
(Lord Mayor of Manchester, Member of the Departmental 
Committee on Smoke Abatement), and MARION FITzGERALD 
(Ass. Roy. San. Inst., Formerly Sanitary Inspector and 
Health Visitor to the Woolwich Borough Council). With a 
Preface by Lorp Newton. Longmans. Is. 6d. 


Man, as we know, is by nature and by necessity a fire-loving 
animal. But, alas! he—or the modern British section of him, 
at any rate—has become a foul and foolish lover, worshipping 
his mistress dirtily and unwholesomely and extravagantly. 
In plain words, as Mr. Simon and Miss Fitzgerald tell us, our 
passion for coal-fires means that we are blackening and blasting 
our towns, choking our lungs with soot, depriving ourselves of the 
stimulating and curative power of the sun’s rays, squandering 
time and money on cleaning our houses and our linen, destroying 
at an alarming rate the most valuable of national assets. It is 
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LIFE OF NELSON 


By Professor Geoffrey Callender 
(Royal Naval College, Greenwich), 

With full introduction, bibliography, 
maps, notes, etc. 6s. net. 


HENRY NEWBOLT’S [Nearly ready. 


An English Anthology. 2nd Impression. tos. 6d. net. 

The author has compiled a new Annotated Index 
containing critical and appreciative notes on the Authors 
and their Works. 2s. net. 

The Morning Post.—* It is indeed no excessive claim that ‘ shining 
pieces have gone by hundreds into this mosaic.’ It is an inexhaustible 
delight to turn these leaves at random. . . . In these thousand pages 
there is store for the leisure hours of a lifetime.” 








OPPRESSED PEOPLES AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


[Nearly ready. 


By NOEL BUXTON and T. P. CONWIL-EVANS. 
With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

This timely book deals with the progress of nationality in Europe 
and Asia as affected by the Great War. Problems of racial minorities 
in Central Europe and the Balkan States are elaborated. Practical 
suggestions are made for the solution of Turkish, Armenian, Arab and 
Egyptian problems as well as an exposure of Japanese oppression in 
Korea. 


E WINTER'S TALE 


With 12 Illustrations from Paintings in Tempera, by 
MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 18s. net. 

The beautiful and unique colour plates of this volume must be 
judged from the point of view of theatrical production rather than as 
illustrations. 


THE LAST BOOK BY 
W. H. HUDSON 


A Hind in Richmond Park — [Nearly ready. 
By A FIELD NATURALIST. 16/- net. 


‘A book of reflections, suggestions, and conclusions on many matters, 
half physical, half spiritual, the product of a life-long intimacy with 
animal life of all kinds. 


Write for AUTUMN LIST 


and Prospectuses of the above books 


12. Aldine House, Bedford St., W.C. 2 
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J.M. DENT & SONS} 2 1 2 
AUTUMN BOOKS | _ —— o 

= Autumn Books = 

MODERN ENGLISH ESS ESSAYS, -1870- 1920 = = 
Five Volumes. = AND HAVE NOT LOVE. B= 
Edited by ERNEST RHYS. (Cloth) 3s. net per vol. = By Hamilton Fyfe. 7/6 = 

These five volumes open with Arnold, Swinburne, Pater, Hatton, = A new novel by Hamilton Fyfe to be published on f= 

Mark Pattison, and continue with Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse, and = the 26th. = 

then on to Clution-Brock, Lytton, Strachey, etc. The volumes offer a => = 

unique collection of modern essays nearly all of which are copyright. = 2 = 
THE OLD COUNTRY = THE LAND OF THE LIVING. = 
A Book of the Love and Praise of England ., Se ~ @ 
we x. > ion 3 Ee re) glan a ob an = a A seven first novel of life in the wilds of = 

This anthology contains excerpts from the greatest writers over a = enemas = 

period of some centuries, and illustrations both in colour and black = = 

and white by famous artists. == AUTHORSHIP. = 
AUSTIN DOBSON = ay ni gn graye i 6/- = 
An Anthology of Prose and Verse. Compiled b == n invaluable guide to literary technique, written = 
ALBAN DOBSON. With a Foreword by EDMUND - owas eae = swe band art of author. == 
GOSSE. Portrait Frontispiece. 6s. net. OO eee - = 

at book hes been prepared to form a Memorial Volume, and wa = 2 a 
admirers of Austin Dobson, but also to everyone who loves the Sue | == THE ISLE OF VANISHING MEN = 

a ee = By W. F. Alder. Mustrated. 8/6 = 

= The author's experiences among the cannibals of = 

TRAFALGAR DAY = New Guinea make a fascinating volume, which is = 

“ October 21, 1805.—Then in sight of the combined fleets = illustrated with some very remarkable photographs. = 

of France and "Spain, distant about ten miles.’’—-NELSON. 7S 2 = 
SAVE THE “ VICTORY ” = UNDER THE ACROCERAUNIAN = 

F = MOUNTAINS. = 

'f you want to understand this most = By H Baerlei 6 = 

glorious period in our naval history, in = 7 ey oa /- = 

which the Victory, Nelson's flagship = Mr. Baerlein recently travelled in Southern Albania, = 

of deathless fame, played such a = or, as some call it, Northern Epirus, and his == 

prominent part, you should read the == _—s experiences form a most interesting work. = 

new definitive edition, authoritatively = = 

amended and —- = Devonshire Swen, London, W.C. = 

SOUTHEY’S sn uc 
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BUDGET EXPENDITURE ON NATIONAL DE- 
FENCE, 1913 and 1920-1922. 3s. net. 
A memorandum containing in the form of clear Statistical 
Tables information with regard to expenditure on account 
of National Defence before and since the War of 21 countries. 


ARMAMENTS. 
The Report of the Temporary Mixed Commission on Arma- 
* ments, Geneva, September 7th, 1922. 


THE FINANCIAL RECONSTITUTION OF AUSTRIA. 


Report of the Financial Committee of the Council. 5s. net. 

WORK OF THE COUNCIL. 
Supplementary Report to the Third Assembly on the Work 
of the Council and on the Measures taken to execute the 
Decisions of the Assembly (July-August, 1922). 


Published by 


4s. net. 


Is. net. 





Ltd. 10-12 Orange St, W.C. 2. Hill MM 





== A Master of the Art 











REALMS OF GREEN 


By GERALD BULL Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
A New Book on the Open -4ir. 


net. 


What the Press says >— 

“There are one or two high masters of the art, 
but Mr. Bull shows that he, too, has the gift. His 
sketches are never thin or feeble.” 

—Times Literary Supplement, 

“ The width of his observations is quite astounding 

. all nature lovers will thoroughly enjoy his 
sketches.” "Aberdeen Free Press. 
* One can dip haphazard into these delightful essays 
with no danger of drawing a blank.”"—Scotsman. 


To be had through all booksellers. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., E.C, 
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an indictment with which we are all familiar and which most of 
us have long determined to ignore. But Mr. Simon and Miss 
Fitzgerald are equally determined that we shall not ignore it, 
and this clearly written and practical little book is an attempt 
not only to produce a conviction of sin, but to show us in detail 
the benefits of the better way. 

Theoretically, their case is unanswerable. They present us 
with some gruesome facts and figures revealed by careful 
investigations in Manchester. The domestic chimneys—note 
that it is the domestic and not the factory chimneys which do 
the greater part of the mischief—result in a total material 
damage in Manchester of £1,000,000 a year, and in “‘ a damage 
to health and nerves even greater than this.” The people of 
Manchester spend £256,000 a year more in household washing 
than they would if their city were as clean as Harrogate—£50,000 
of it on collars alone (at pre-war laundry prices). And every 
day the unfortunate citizen “‘ breathes into his lungs some 
forty pounds weight of air, many times the weight of what he 
eats, laden with soot, tar and acid.’”’ That soot, tar and acid 
is practically all he gets from 75 to 80 per cent. of the coal 
burnt in his and his neighbours’ fires ; the remaining 20 to 25 per 
cent. does the heating and cooking indoors ! 

Mr. Simon and Miss Fitzgerald expound the remedies very 
thoroughly and very patiently—gas fires, central heating, inde- 
pendent coke boilers for hot water supply and, incidentally, 
for drying clothes and destroying refuse. They suggest that 
one day we may find a complete solution of the smoke problem 
by the discovery of a smokeless solid fuel to replace coal. Such 
a fuel—a semi-coked coal—is actually in existence under the 
name of “ coalite,” but its price is too high for most of us. For 
the present, therefore, our authors’ chief aim is to popularise 
the gas fire and cooker and the coke boiler. Something, they 
think, could be done by legislation (e.g., the prohibition of 
** the old-fashioned and smoky kitchen range in any house”’) ; 
much could be done by the Ministry of Health when it is sanc- 
tioning new housing schemes. But evidently most remains to 
be done in changing the heart of the householder. For it is 
evident that the poor dirty fool’s heart is in his coal fire, and 
that his prejudice against gas is hard to dispel. The prejudice 
has three roots; the gas fire is considered dangerous, expensive 
and unattractive. The first charge, as Mr. Simon and Miss 
Fitzgerald say, is founded on a newspaper stunt and is untrue. 
The second is only true in the case of continuous and not of 
intermittent burning. But the third is the really serious one. 
The gas stove in the parlour is an unlovely thing, as an asphalted 
road across the downs is an unlovely thing, or a slate-roofed 
cottage or a Tube lift at 5 p.m. And so we cling obstinately 
to our open fire for beauty’s sake, or from tradition or a sense 
of comfort—in short, we like it, and are ready to damn the 
expense and the dirt and the labour of it. That is the unan- 
swerable answer of the irrational man to the unanswerable case 
of the rational smoke-reformer. But in the end, no doubt, 
reason will triumph, and the end may well be hastened by the 
persuasive arguments of this book. Perhaps, too, some esthetic 
gas-monger may even provide us with an attractive stove! 
In the meantime, Mr. Simon and Miss Fitzgerald and the Smoke 
Abatement Committee will let the weaker brethren down easily 


by allowing them to keep at least one open fire in the house. 
Cc. M. L. 


WHAT IS POETRY? 


The Poetic Mind. By F. C. Prescorr. Macmillan. 9s. 


Courage as well as competence went to the making of this 
book; for no timid man—except an ignoramus, and Professor 
Prescott is clearly not that—would dare to raise the old question : 
** What is Poetry?” Often such an enquiry is dismissed as 
foolish because unanswerable ; sometimes it is deprecated as 
an attempt to rationalise a miracle ; occasionally it is anathema- 
tised on the supposition that to delve for the root will destroy 
the tree, a supposition born of imperfect analogy. Those who 
have never disdained the enquiry are the poets themselves. 
Professor Prescott has done well to quote largely from the writings 
of Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Emerson, Lowell and Poe. 

Poetry, according to Professor Prescott, is the product of a 
visionary state of mind: a phrase which covers dreams, reverie, 
wool-gathering—indeed, any involuntary mental activity. He 


denies that poetry is produced by thought raised to a higher 
power; therefore poetic thought cannot be followed aid ex- 
plained by ordinary reason ; that it can be, he holds to be an 
error responsible for many mistakes of criticism : 
The older associative or imaginative operation of the mind is the 
primary thought—the function of the whole in which we live, move, 


and have our being. From this the voluntary thought is a secondary 
and specialised development, in the way of practical adaptation, 
growing from the first, as the arm and hand grow from the body . . . 
But it is as far from being the action of the whole mind as the hand 
is from being the whole body. Corresponding to these two 
operations are the mental funds upon which they draw. 


The fund of the primary thought, he says, is larger, more 
permanent, more central and vital; and from this fund poetry 
is drawn. This is Frederic Myers’s Subliminal Self again. Pro- 
fessor Prescott quotes Myers as saying: “‘ Hidden in the deep of 
our being is a rubbish-heap as well as a treasure-house”’; but 
he contends none the less that “‘ on the whole the unconscious 
mind is superior in insight and wisdom to the conscious one ; 
and this must be insisted upon because it will demonstrate the 
superiority of poetry drawing upon this source to any merely 
intellectual product.” Elsewhere he positively asserts that the 
poet discovers truth, “‘ what we call poetic truth,” and deprecates 
the disposition to doubt the mystic’s vision as a source of truth. 
But the fatal disadvantage of mystical experience is that it 
cannot be communicated save to those who, being themselves 
mystics, have no need of the communication. A seer may, for 
all we know, achieve direct contact with the reality that lies 
behind appearance. It is not the experience, but the interpre- 
tation of the experience, that is in question ; for the translation 
of a spiritual ecstasy into words is an intellectual process wherein 
lies infinite scope for error. Poetic truth is truth to emotion, 
and to use the substantive without the qualifying adjective is 
merely to multiply confusion. “Truth” is a symbol for an 
intellectual concept, and Professor Prescott’s doctrine, 


truth in the sphere of reason becomes in the sphere of the imagina- 

tion beauty ... they are not synonymous only because they 

belong to different orders of thought 
is far from satisfying. 

The thought of primitive man, like that of the child, is at first 
entirely, or almost entirely, associative—and therefore, says our 
author, poetical. There is perhaps a sentimental fallacy here, 
for the naive remarks of a child, however delightful they appear 
to his sophisticated elders, are to the child himself not poetry but 
statements of fact. We cannot quarrel, however, with Professor 
Prescott’s account of the origin of mythology. He accepts 
Freud’s dictum : “* Myth is the dream of a people ; dream is the 
myth of the individual.” Indeed, his theory of the natural poetry 
is largely based on Freud. That theory, summarised briefly, 
is this: Poetry is the product of dreaming (whether in sleep or 
in waking life does not matter) ; and dreams are the expression 
and in part the gratification of desires. Poetic “madness,” then, 
is induced by an unsatisfied desire; it is a passion or hunger 
generating imaginative thought or vision ; and poetic expression 
effects that purgation of the emotions which Aristotle called 
katharsis. 


CASUAL MEMORIES 


The Nineteen Hundreds. By ReGcinaLp AuBERON. Allen and 


Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

More Authors and I. By C. Lewis Hinp. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 

Memories of Men and Horses. By Witutam A.uison. Grant 
Richards. 21s. 


Mr. “* Reginald Auberon’s ” chronicle is a very trivial affair, 
with Fleet Street and the theatrical world of twenty years ago 
as its material. Several chapters are filled with gossip about 
surviving Victorian bohemians and the lesser clubs that rose 
and fell in an easy-going time. The author has a knowing air 
about all sorts of writers; but he does not succeed in hiding 
the poverty of his equipment in his attempts to hit off familiar 
notables and nonentities. His best pages describe the contrast 
between present conditions in the West End, and the simplicity 
and modest charges that prevailed down to and beyond the turn 
of the century. Also, he gives a picture of the inside of a 
Northcliffian newspaper office which is exact. His little essays 
in criticism are all negligible. 

We do not know whether a compliment from “ Reginald 
Auberon ” will be appreciated by the author of More Authors 
and I. The old Academy, he says, never recovered from the 
loss of Mr. Lewis Hind’s editorship. The remark is not untrue ; 
but many a reader of Mr. Hind’s later productions must have 
wondered what has happened in the interval to the literary 
editor who once acquired merit by introducing a vivacious 
new way of dealing with current literature. The truth is that 
Mr. Hind, who has shown himself to be anything but a slovenly 
workman, has fallen into a manner of combined jauntiness and 
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vanity that is exceedingly tiresome. It is a pity, forfMr.?Hind 
knows better. His latest gallery, containing fifty men and 
women, is a most curious jumble ranging between Anatole 
France and Clement Scott. With the exception of Rabindranath 
Tagore, whom he detests, and perhaps of George Ade, the fabulist 
in slang, Mr. Hind is ready to praise them all. There are no 
vexatious exclusions for him. If W. H. Hudson and Herman 
Melville, Mr. de la Mare and the author of The Golden Bough, 
are good—well, so also are Mr. Alfred Noyes and the author of 
If Winter Comes and some others of equal eminence. Mr. Hind 
must take care, lest in his next fifty he be driven to include 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox and Dr. Frank Crane. Long ago he 
worked, as he is proud to remember, for the National Observer. 
Is he not sometimes troubled by a thought of what W. E. Henley 
would say of these later excursions of his ? 

For half a lifetime Mr. Allison has been writing about the 
Turf. His politics and general views of life are not important ; 
but, at least, he has spent his life among the men and animals 
that, together, have made England the wonder of the world. 
No highbrows of any sort for him. True, he adores Lord 
Rosebery ; but that is because he is a great breeder of blood- 
stock and the only living man who has raised three Derby 
winners! Mr. Allison (largely using his old articles from a 
sporting daily) begins with the delighted confession of a most 
scurvy trick played by him upon Labouchere, and ends with 
some stories of the great of the land. He tells how he got into 
hot water with the Jockey Club by wiring to his paper that the 
King had put £500 on his own colt, Perrier (and, indeed, why 
shouldn’t he? Mr. Allison implies). He gives some amusing 
examples of the racing-men’s free and easy manner with royalty. 
He should not have omitted the best of these : a story of the days 
of the Lloyd George Budget and King Edward’s Minoru. 
“Bravo, Teddy!” said one of the boys, slapping the King 
on the shoulder, as he led out the Derby winner, “* now go back 
and dismiss that damned Government!” Mr. Allison runs on 
about his heroes and heroines, human and equine. He can 
tell you all about Ormonde and Sceptre and St. Simon; he 
can debate the whole question of the alleged poisoning of Orme 
in 1892; can tell you everything about the great Englishmen 
of the period—Matthew Dawson, Fred Archer, John Corlett, 
and the other chosen ones. ‘I can see that this is nonsense,” 
as the Cambridge examiner is alleged to have announced to his 
colleagues, “* but is it the right kind of nonsense?” Mr. Allison 
is, at least, fortunate in being able to decorate his with a 
set of capital Phil May drawings. 


THE OLDEST IDEALISM 


The New Idealism. By May Sinciarr. Macmillan. 14s. 


We all know the sort of person whom we get to vote Conser- 
vative by taking to Liberal meetings, or Liberal by taking to 
Conservative meetings. Miss Sinclair is such a person. She 
has read all the newest books by those philosophers who may be 
classed together as Realists, and consequently she is an Idealist. 
And she has, of course, read all the Idealist classics ; so neither 
can she agree with them. Idealism since Hegel has gone wrong 
in reducing the universe to thought and knowledge and in leaving 
out the sensational, the non-rational factor. The New Idealism 

must effect an entire change of front. It must come out into the 

open and external universe of things. It must somehow contrive 
to reconcile the universe of things with the universe of thought, 
without doing violence to its palpable objectivity. It must cease 
to make nonsense of the plain principles of physical science, and of 
the plain man’s progress in the world of so-called physical realities ; 
and it must be proof against all attacks based on the behaviour of 
that world. 

But, above all, it must * take space and time seriously.” 

To this formidable task Miss Sinclair addresses herself boldly. 
She is at her best in picking holes in other people’s theories of 
perception. Dr. Broad, Dr. Alexander and the American 
Critical Six are complimented, expounded and demolished with 
fairness and acumen. Dr. Whitehead is less satisfactorily 
treated, for Miss Sinclair has not grasped the notion of a limiting 
process upon which Dr. Whitehead’s system is based. Still 
more should her confessed inability to understand mathematical 
reasoning have prevented her from venturing to criticise the 
precise conception of continuity formulated by modern mathe- 
maticians. Miss Sinclair may be permitted to say that her 
introspection shows her that continuity is something different 
from this, just as M. Bergson in his latest book—Durée et 
Simultanéité : & propos de la Théorie dEinstein—proves by 
introspection that motion cannot be entirely relative, since if 


another man A runs towards him, A perspires, while if he runs 
towards A, it is he who has to wipe his face. Such an argument 
as this is legitimate though somewhat absurd ; but it is ridiculous 
for a non-mathematician to criticise a mathematical doctrine 
which is as firmly established as the Rule of Three. 

The constructive part of Miss Sinclair’s book is based upon two 
main theses. One is a rather obvious distinction between the 
primary consciousness involved in perception and the secondary 
consciousness involved in the perception of (and subsequent 
judgment about) a perception. This distinction she asserts (on 
the strength of one ambiguous quotation from Dr. Alexander) 
is ignored by the Realists, who have substituted in its place 
the illicit distinction between the perception and the object 
perceived. Miss Sinclair’s second thesis is that space and time 
must be taken together and, owing to the contradictions of 
continuity, must both be dependent on consciousness. But, to 
avoid solipsism—* the lunatic theory of Myself Alone ’—and to 
correlate our personal space-times, we must think of these as 
parts of a universal space-time, “which, if it is to hang together, 
must be the Space-Time of some ultimate consciousness.” There- 
fore, there is an ultimate consciousness, a God. But this is 
exactly Berkeley’s line of argument. The New Idealism turns 
out to be the oldest (and, one must confess, the most palatable) 
Idealism warmed up and flavoured so skilfully as to seem a new 
dish. 

Philosophy, even, is not independent of style and a word must be 
said about Miss Sinclair’s. You start reading the book with a 
sigh of relief on finding one written by a novelist and not by a 
professional philosopher. But as you read on, the brightness 
begins to pall ; and you begin to think that Miss Sinclair would 
have been better able to express her meaning had she been less 
liable to be carried away by her metaphors and epigrams. The 
problems with which philosophy deals are so difficult, and mistakes 
in it are so easy, that its study demands the greatest possible 
lucidity, the attainment of which is worth the sacrifice of much 
superficial brilliance, even of the quality of Miss Sinclair’s. 

R. B. B, 


PIONEERS IN FRENCH EDUCATION 


The French Tradition in Education: Ramus to Mme. Necker 
de Saussure. By H. C. Barnarp. Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

This book is not easy to read, concerned as it is with a mass 
of detail and struggles of a religious sort which play little part in 
our modern conception of education. Mr. Barnard, however, 
has varied and lightened his story by tracing the career of some 
great educators and making some comments as a teacher of to- 
day. Everywhere he shows careful research and grasp of detail 
in investigating the various means of education in France, but 
it is the men and women who laboured against huge difficulties 
that strike us most. So long as education has such far-sighted 
and self-sacrificing exponents, it will prevail against the cynicism 
and indifference of the public and the pedantry which depresses 
the well-wisher. ‘ Flout °em and scout ’em”’: that is too often 
the cry when the pioneer points to the new way. But the enthu- 
siast, who is the soul of education, is not to be deterred. Ramus, 
the great reformer who led the University of Paris to think about 
the blind worship of Aristotle, was, like Rollin, his successor in 
reform, a man with no advantages of birth. He put his beliefs 
above money and position, and after he had been murdered on 
the day of St. Bartholomew, his body was flogged by derisive 
students. Equally courageous was Anne de Xainctonge in beating 
down the long resistance of her father and establishing her 
Ursuline schools. Mr. Barnard has already written on the 
merits of the Port Royalists, who stood for the vernacular against 
Latin. Here he shows the liberal ideas of the Oratorian schools, 
which were “ essentially Gallican and national,” and gained much 
by the spirit of Descartes, which no religious zealot could stamp 
out of them. The Oratorians, says the author, gave the best 
education to be had anywhere in their day. They suffered from 
too much inspection. The modern schoolmaster has more scope 
to develop as he will, and we wish him still more. The pagan 
freedom of the classics was always a difficulty to educators whose 
chief concern was religion, and they were moralised in France, just 
as Bacon got improving allegories out of Greek mythology. The 
Jesuits have for years been accomplished teachers, but for them 
the greater glory of God is apt to coincide with the interests of 
their own order. Their privilege of granting degrees was quite 
logical, but the cause of much jealousy, and they offended by 
teaching the working classes. La Chalotais, who criticised their 
system, had, as Mr. Barnard shows, a mind beyond the prejudices 
of his age, and dwelt on the deficiency in the education of women. 
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£1,000,000 0 





It is estimated that the total funds received by 
the three societies which have been appealing on 
behalf of the famine-stricken victims of Russia 
amounted to £1,000,000. A large sum—and a 
splendid tribute to the heart of the British public. 


It represents nearly 


A MILLION LIVES! 


Our units were able with this money, and with 
help received from other sources, to relieve 


520,000 adults and 417,000 children in the 


Volga famine districts. 








Taking an Optimistic View 





the harvest this year will not be more than 
25 per cent. greater than the famine harvest of 
last year. This means that acute famine con- 
ditions will prevail in many districts. 


We Must continue to Maintain the 
Children 


—thousands of whom are orphans—whom we 
saved from death by starvation a year ago. 
The responsibility is ours and yours. 
The appeal of suffering and innocent children 
is irresistible. We cannot let them die. We 
must complete the task to which we have set 
our hand. Thousands of blankets are needed; 
we can buy these at haif-a-crown each. Will 
you help us send these? 


This Appeal is issued by the Friends’ Relief Com- 
mittee, which is co-operating with the Russian Famine 
Relief Fund and the Save the Children Fund in the 
“ All-British Appeal”’ for the famine in Russia and 
distress in the Near East. 


FROM SMYRNA AND THE NEAR 
EAST 


also comes a call to which we cannot be deaf. 
Once again fire and sword have worked un- 
utterable horrors on a population of every 
nationality and creed, and we feel it incumbent 
upon us to send to the aid of the suffering 
refugees, many of whom are British subjects. 
Relief in the Near East will be administered by the 
Save the Children Fund in conjunction with the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, the Save 


the Children Fund International Union, and in closest 
co-operation with H.M. Minister at Athens. 


GIFTS OF MONEY, which may be earmarked for 
any of the three Funds, should be sent to 


RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
Room 5, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


GIFTS IN KIND should be sent to The Manager, The 
Friends’ Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, London, 
E.C.4. 
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EVERYONE has 


something to say 


The importance of public speaking is now generally 
recognised, but many people who believe that this 
ability can only be acquired by oral instruction at a 
high fee will be interested in the new points of view 
suggested by the publication entitled : 


EVERYONE HAS SOMETHING TO SAY, 


a copy of which will be sent free to any reader of the 
New Statesman who cares to apply for it. 





In addition to containing much helpful advice, it fully describes 
the A. B.C. Course in Effective Speaking, which has been prepared 
by a well-known expert with the object of assisting men and 
women who are anxious to improve their speaking ability. 


§] The Course has the approval of many distinguished public 
men, including members of both Houses of Parliament, King’s 
Counsel, Barristers, and Business Men. Many professional 
men who are now taking the Course have expressed appre: iation 
of the remarkable progress they are now making. For full 
information write for a copy of “ Everyone has Something to 
Say.” It will be sent post free on request. Write to 


THE PRINCIPAL, The A.B.C. course in 
EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


(Dept. 109), Paternoster House, London, E.C.4 
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Look and feel your 


bestin spite of rain 


If your Raincoat is not 


so new and rainproof 
as it was, fet Eastman’s send Uf 
for it. They will clean ir, 
remove all stains, reproof, 
tailor-press and return it 
spick and span ready for 
Thorough and quick, 
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wear. 


cost small. 


EASTMAN & SON (2%8:2), LTD. 
For over 120 years the London Dyers 
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But the most modern of all the teachers noted here is the daughter 
of the great scientist, De Saussure. In 1762 Rousseau’s Emile was 
published and the Jesuits were turned out of France. The good 
in Rousseau’s extravagant opposition to the pedagogues of his 
age found judicious development in the Education Progressive 
of Madame Necker de Saussure. She began the scientific study 
of childhood, and even recommended that every mother should 
keep a “ Progress Book.” A chapter devoted to “‘ The Education 
of Princes” reveals the Dauphin to whom the world owes the 
Delphin classics. He was a sullen boy, and had been severely 
treated before he came under the milder rule of Bossuet. 
He thought the making of proses a synonym for misfortune. 
Many a modern boy feels the same about the making of essays, 
which Mr. Barnard describes as “ inevitable.’ Young boys 
even of the clever sort have no idea of writing essays, and the 
sooner our educational authorities perceive this the better it 
will be for education. We notice mention of a system by which 
boys heard the repetition of other boys. Idealists will approve 
of such trust perhaps, but it does not work well in our experience. 
It led to unfair results in a great public school we knew well. 
** Direct moral instruction” must have been a trial to many 
an urchin in the period Mr. Barnard covers. His remarks on 
the subject are full of good sense and a tribute to our public 
schools, which many abuse to be in the fashion, while they make 
strenuous efforts to get their sons into them. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Trial of G. J. Smith. Edited by Eric R. Watson. Notable British 
Trials. Hodge. 10s. 6d. 


George Joseph Smith, the report of whose trial is now added to 
the Notable British Trials Series, was one of the most villainous 
criminals of modern times. He was tried and executed in 1915 for 
the first of a series of murders, called at the time the ‘‘ Brides in the 
Bath ” murders. On three occasions, within three years, he murdered 
the woman he had “ married ” by drowning her in a bath, the motive 
in each case being to obtain her money through a will executed 
in his favour or a sum for which he had insured her life. The cireum- 
stances of the three murders were equally horrible ; they were callous 
and carefully planned. Seven years of his boyhood were spent in_a 
reformatory, on leaving which he immediately took to evil courses, 
and he was convicted several times for theft. Between 1897 and 
1913 he duped and exploited no less than nine women, all of whom 
he married and three of whom he murdered. With the exception 
of Miss Pegler, who was the only one of his victims whom he did not 
treat with inhuman cruelty and to whom, from time to time, 
he returned, he decamped from all those he did not murder as soon 
as he had got hold of their small fortunes and savings, and was never 
seen by them again. He left them casually at lodgings, at a street 
corner; one he left in the National Gallery, ona pretext that he would 
be back soon : he left them penniless, having rifled even their purses 
and wardrobes. He was without money, manners, education or even 
much appearance to recommend him, but he seems to have had 
what is called a “strange” fascination for women, though such 
strangeness appears quite common. It hardly seems necessary to 
investigate psychologically where the fascination lay; he made 
love to them—a sufficient explanation of his charm. As the editor 
remarks in his Introduction: ‘The respondent, in one of the two 
famous political divorces of the mid-’eighties, said of the co-respondent ; 
“If Charles had asked me to stand on my head in the middle 
of Piccadilly, I would have done it.’” 

The publisher’s note on the wrapper states that despite Smith’s 
record of crime, “‘ he yet contrived to win golden opinions from most 
women and many men, the chaplain who finally attended him and 
the bishop who confirmed him in Maidstone Gaol being among those 
who could scarcely believe in his guilt.” The evidence, however, 
and his behaviour during the trial and upon sentence do not for one 
moment awaken in the reader any conflict of feeling or disturb his 
conviction that here undoubtedly was a man who deserved to be 
hanged. The defence, even in the hands of Mr. Marshall Hall, 
was the least impressive part of the trial, one of the chief arguments 
being that one would have to go back to the days of the Borgias to 
find such depths of wickedness as the prosecution alleged. The 
trial was the longest murder case tried in England since Palmer’s, 
sixty years before. In one respect it constituted a record: no fewer 
than 264 exhibits were put in. The witnesses came from over forty 
different towns and numbered 112. Mr. Watson, in his Introduction, 
has spared no pains to present the reader with every aspect of this 
monstrous but rather dull case. 


British and Continental Labour Policy. By B. G. Dr Monrcomery. 
Routledge. 21s. 

Mr. De Montgomery is a very industrious collector. Into this 
large book of 575 closely printed pages he has packed a vast quantity 
of information concerning the Labour movements and Labour legisla- 
tion of Great Britain, France and the Scandinavian countries. In 
the main, his book is a survey of present conditions and tendencies ; 





but in order to explain these he goes back to the beginning of the 
century, and gives a chronicle of developments since that time. He 
is most interesting in his treatment of the Scandinavian countries, 
perhaps because least has been written about them before, and also 
because he deals with them most briefly. His account of the Labour 
struggle in Sweden, based on the excellent Government publications 
dealing with the General Strike of 1909, is good and clear. But in 
his treatment of French, and still more of British, conditions, the 
mass of detail which he has collected has somewhat overwhelmed him, 
and he is not very successful in interpreting, for setting in their proper 
proportions, the movements which he describes. The sections 
analysing the Labour legislation of the various countries are very 
valuable for reference, and bring together a mass of material, which 
has not been previously collected, dealing with unemployment, wages 
and hours of labour. The description of the movements aiming at 
nationalisation and “control of industry” is less successful; but 
here again a good deal of useful information is collected for the first 
time. In short, Mr. De Montgomery has written a convenient refer- 
ence book without making, himself, any great contribution to the 
problems discussed, and without achieving any real synthesis of the 
mass of information which he has brought together. 


The Development of the Civil Service. Lectures delivered before 
the Society of Civil Servants, with a Preface by Vis count 
HALDANE OF CLOAN. King. 7s. 6d. 

There is a good deal of interesting material in these lectures. They 
are, naturally, of very unequal value, but two or three of them are 
excellent. Mr. Harold Laski’s discussion of the proper relationship 
between Parliament and the Civil Service is one of these. Mr. Laski 
urges a greater use of the Committee system as a method of keeping 
contact between Parliament and administration, and suggests the 
attendance of Civil Servants at parliamentary committees dealing 
with departmental questions. Sir Andrew Ogilvie gives an excellent 
account of the administrative problems of the telephone system, and 
Mr. J. A. Salter opens up an interesting discussion of the ‘‘ problems 
of international administration.” Sir William Beveridge concludes 
the series with a lecture on ‘‘ The Civil Servant of the Future,” stating 
his belief that, as now, the Civil Servant will have still to “ take upon 
himself the triple vow of poverty, anonymity and obedience.” 


Love’s Legend. By S. Fretpinc Harz. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Fielding Hall is an ambitious writer. According to his preface 
he caters for two different kinds of readers—the frivolous, he indicates, 
will find in Love’s Legend a source of amusement and distraction, 
“like the pleasure seeker on a summer sea,” who is content to enjoy 
“the sparkle of the sunlight on the foam”; the serious-minded, 
those who look below the surface, will perceive ‘‘ dim shadows of great 
things,” “‘ glimpses of the hidden bases of the world.”’ At first Love’s 
Legend bewilders. Is it meant to be humorous or didactic? Is it a 
study of temperament, or a contribution to philosophy? A glance at 
the preface dispels these difficulties. The author has aimed at being 
**all things to all men ”—an old idea, but it is doubtful if St. Paul 
himself was successful in this endeavour. 

Mr. Gallio, the hero, is one of those supermen who are found only 
in distant parts of the Empire. He is more given to reflection than some 
of his kin, but in many ways he conforms strictly to type. He bears 
a charmed life, for instance, and knows exactly how to deal with natives. 
He marries a lady called Lesbia, and because he is one of the minority 
who are in touch with ‘* Nature ”’ he builds a raft, and decides to spend 
his honeymoon floating down a river in Upper Burmah. The raft is a 
very comfortable one, with plenty of room for the servants, but Lesbia 
is dissatisfied (the sunlight begins to sparkle) because the lump 
sugar for her tea has been left behind. She is also (and now the comedy 
becomes more poignant, laughter trembles into tears) extremely 
innocent. Her mother has neglected to prepare her for the pleasures 
and duties of her life upon the raft, and our hero, in consequence, 
is placed in a very awkward position. He does not falter. With un- 
shaken resolution, but exquisite delicacy, he explains to her the nature 
of matrimony and the vocation of woman. On the whole, the honey- 
moon is a great success. Lesbia, in spite of her ignorance, her illiberal 
prejudices and rebellious disposition, is tamed by the superman. 
By the time the raft is run down by a steamer—happily no lives are 
lost—the marriage has become a “true” one in every sense of the 
word. Mr. Gallio has had many opportunities for discoursing at length 
upon the reiations of the sexes and kindred themes, and a great many 
lines of Tennyson have been quoted by the lovers. 

** How to be happy though married ” might be chosen as an alter- 
native title to the book, but Love’s Legend, so brimful of sentiment, 
if not a significant title, could hardly be bettered. 


Memories of Old Richmond. By the Viscountess Cave. Murray. 
16s. 

Old Richmond means to Lady Cave the royal palace that fell into 
decay at the end of the seventeenth century and has almost entirely 
disappeared. A print of Hollar’s here reproduced shows it to have 
been standing in considerable splendour on the river bank at the 
opening of the Stuart period, but it never made any appeal to the 
Stuarts as compared with Hampton Court. “I do like to get as 
much as possible to happen at Richmond,” says Lady Cave, 4 propos 
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NEW Town HOUSING 
LIMITED. 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. 
21 miles from London. Season ticket £5 6s. 64. H 
for three months. 40 minutes from town. 25 i 
trains daily between King’s Cross and Welwyn a 
Garden City. Beautiful country varying from 
280 to 400 ft. above sea level. Houses adjacent to permanent 
rural belt for sale or rental on Tenant Purchase System. 
Bedrooms 3, Sitting-rooms 1. Price £675. Ground rent 5s, a year. Lease 
999 years; or Interest-bearing Investment 
of £285. Rent £30. (Rates about £9). 
Bedrooms 3, Sitting-rooms 2. Price £805. Ground rent 5s. a year. Lease 
999 years; or Interest-bearing Investment 
of £345. Rent £40. (Rates about £10.) 
In each case kitchen-scullery, bath-room, hot water, gas and electricity. 
Apply— 
Secretary, New Town Hovsinc Lrov., 3 Gray’s Inn Place,W,C. 1 
a 


THE HUMAN HAIR jj; 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy | 
{ By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “ Scal ge,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 


p Massa 
 “ Alopecia Areata,” ‘“‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,’’etc. 


“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“ The new a ae by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- 
lation.” "The Guardian. 
“ The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
) hair are Segit, lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record. ) 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. , ¢ 
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BoE. PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
Gs FRCATS, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 a and 43 Piccadilly. 
: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7 
w.. hic and Cable Address : 
. ’ Established in 1819. 





OOKS.—wWilliam Watson’s Poems, 2 vols., 1905, 12s. 6d. ; 
Masefield’s Tragedy of Man, rst Edition, rare, {7 73.; Holmes’ Autocrat, 
Poet, Professor of the ~~. + %, -3, Rabo 

Poetry, 4 Vols., 18s. 6d.; i ct aa i vols ta 138 - Wales, 190s. 

Freemasonry 14 12 128., pte 915i 

Ande oe x76, | fy 38.; Burke's eee hts, 7s. 6d.; Burke’s 

7s. 6d.; Holbrook The 1st Edi 1913, 

Selon. £3 103.; Fifty-one Tales, 
ish Litera 


£3 158.3 3} Plutarch’s Lives, 6 Vols, » AR £2 28.; Rawlinson 
archies, 5 Vols., £7 7s.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of Geor; = just lesued, @ 
most valuable Reference Book to Baxter ‘Print Collectors, £3 58. ; Wilde’s Salome, 
illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158. ; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have 
failed to find it where, try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant. Books 
WANTED : 2° Ulysses; Cabell’s Jurgen; Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902. 
—BAKER’ GREAT BOOKSHOP, John bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 253. ; 

Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 78. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., ts 108. ; 

Sir Walter Scott's Novels, 25 vols., £3 s0.3 ; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 

unexpurgated, {20; Real Life in London, - 

«val. 35 R, -- Dictionary, 8 vols. rye cot ee Decameron, 2 vols. 
4 ; 

“> 8 vols., ies Jes of 








be £3 5 a L 4 hg ey - 
ysician, £3); Bal Peas — —$ in 
Ko a = eo y 3); zac’s tories, illus., 158.5 
3 tes, 3 ‘call, £ £4 48.; Trall’s Sexual P 
7- yt 4-8 tare books su 
Books wanted (3,000). List free. Libraries 


3, .—HOLLAND Bpos., 
Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street Birmingham. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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There are three kinds 


of breakfast —— too 
much; not enough; and 


the “just-right™ breakfast. Well - balanced, 
nourishing, digestible, delicious. In short, 


66 P. R.” 
Breakfast Food. 


Try it with fresh cream, or stewed fruit; or both. 
Have it on chilly mornings with hot milk. Any and 
every way it is the food you need to keep you fit— 
the food the kiddies need to build up bone and 


muscle and preserve their teeth. 


“P.R.” Breakfast Food is all-British; requires no 
preparation; served direct from packet. 


Sold by the Leading London Stores and by Grocers 
and Health Food Stores throughout the country. 


Price gid. per full-size packet. 


Send 2d. stamp to cover postage of FREE 
SAMPLE PACKET, and ask for latest list 
of “ P.R.” Specialities. 
THE WALLACE 46 Tottenham Lane, 
“P.R.” FOODS Hornsey, London, 
Co., Ltd. N. 8. 
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A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
The Pioneer Society. FOUNDED 1843. 


“ ARETHUSA ” 


TRAINING SHIP 


AND THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
Received to date {9,500 


To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's Work 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 9,000 
boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 1,100 

boys and girls now being maintained. 





Patrons: THEIR MAJBSTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. Tae Prince oF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. Matpen, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. Crayton, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: Howson F. Devitt, Esq 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow WALLEN and Henry G. CorecamD. 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa”’ Training Ship, 

















SHIPWRECKED 
ONE MILLION 


Men and Women wanted 
Who will give 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR 
maintain the whole Life-Beat Service round our 5,000, miles 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


TO SAVE THE 5 / 


It = urgently needs 491,120 Five Shillings. 
Will you be “Ome im =m Milliom’? 
If so please send your Five Shillings TO-DAY, and 
remember the Life-Boats in your will. 
THEY RECEIVE NOT ONE PENNY FROM THE STATE. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 

Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 

22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
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of Anne Boleyn and Jane Seymour. But, as a matter of fact, all told, 
from the death of Edward III. in 1377, it is not a great deal that 
does happen there ; nor does Lady Cave allow herself to be troubled 
by the settled habit of royalty to amuse itself elsewhere—of Court 
events to happen at a distance. Time and again she is obliged to 
content herself with a remark to the effect that “the Court was at 
Richmond that year,” the while she pursues her memoirs in the form 
of a simple retelling of the personal story of the monarch’s wives and 
favourites. What little she has to say in detail of the palace buildings 
and neighbouring houses Lady Cave puts into the last pages. Mr. 
George Brandram contributes eight delicate drawings and a plan. An 
introductory exercise in vers libre by Mr. Alfred Noyes is, to put it 
gently, neither here nor there. 


Princes of Wales. By F. Maynarp Brince. Dean. 8s. 6d. 


With the Prince in the East. By Sir Hernerr Russety. Methuen. 
10s. 6d 

Mr. Bridge urges “‘the universal and well-deserved popularity of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ” as his excuse for writing his 
book, which, however, needs no such excuse. It is a well-written, 
anecdotal account of the lives of all the Princes of Wales, from Edward 
of Carnarvon, 1284-1307, to the present day, and it is sure of a welcome 
from the old ladies who specialise in royal lore. With the accession 
to the princedom of Albert Edward the author assumes a posture 
of reverence, and from this point to the end of the book he voices 
discreet adulation. This reverence, however well deserved it may be 
by the three royal personages on whom it is bestowed, does not make 
interesting reading. A similar taint makes Sir Herbert Russell’s 
book very hard going. For two hundred and twenty-one pages Sir 
Herbert stands strictly to attention relating the Prince’s experiences 
and exploits, bearing witness to his courage, citing examples of his 
tact, testifying to his proficiency in pig-sticking. ‘‘ The Prince headed 
his party into a clump of tangled growth, and soon the clatter of 
scampering hoofs mingled with the startled squeals of fleeing boars, 
Then came a shrill yelp of anguish as the first victim rolled over. 
But let us waste no compassion on the boars ; for a wild, exhilarating 
sport is pig-sticking, and to those who demur to it out of humane con- 
siderations it may be said that it probably gives the hunted animal 
a better chance than any other form of big game chase.” 


From the Deep of the Sea. By Cuartes Epwarp Smita. Black. 
10s. 6d. 

This book is described as an epic of the Arctic, and the description is 
not wholly undeserved. It is the diary of the late Dr. C. E. Smith 
during 1866 and 1867, and records in sound, straightforward English 
his experiences in the whaling ship Diana, in which he held the office 
of surgeon. The old whaling days were perilous and crowded with 
disaster, but there exist very few authentic first-hand accounts of such 
adventures. This diary derives much of its interest from the fact 
that it is a contemporaneous record of thrilling events ; it has no other 
distinction. The author was a Quaker, and he leavens his narrative 
with such scraps of piety as were a necessary constituent of all books for 
boys written half a century ago. 


Essays in the Law. By Sir Frepericx Poiiock. Macmillan. 
12s. 6d 

Sir Frederick Pollock’s essays will interest the student of politica 
science as much as the lawyer. The two first, on ‘‘ Comparative 
Jurisprudence” and ‘The History of the Law of Nature,” will 
appeal to the historian quite as much as to the lawyer, and contain 
an exceptional amount of thought and learning. Locke’s ‘‘ Theory 
of the State’? and ‘“ Government by Committees” are, perhaps, 
more in the region of political science ; but no lawyer can afford to 
neglect them, The legal historian will be glad to see that Sir frederick 
has not failed to write more about corporations; and the ‘ Trans- 
formation of Equity ” is full of suggestive passages which will interest 
the practising lawyer as keenly as any other reader. The layman 
may be recommended to start with “‘ Lay Fallacies in the Law,” 
and particularly to study ‘The Reformation and Modern Doctrine 
of Divorce.” This last essay very happily exposes nearly all the 
vague nonsense that is spoken and written by every kind of ignorant 
fool on the subject. 

It would be unreasonable to expect Sir Frederick’s rare intellect 
and learning to be common in his or any other profession ; but it 
is a pity that more books of this kind are not written and widely 
read. The last paragraph in the chapter on divorce is typical of the 
whole : 


It is a remarkable fact, though ignored by at least one Catholic 
controversialist, that the Church of Rome, confiding in the strength 
of her spiritual discipline over her own flock, acquiesced in the 
divorce provisions of the German Civil Code, which have been in 
force since 1900. The same ingenious writer, with exquisite 
impertinence, lectured the majority of the Commission for talking 
of things of which they had no practical experience and no sufficient 
imagination ; as if Sir Frederick Treves were a mere laboratory 
physiologist, Mr. Spender an obscure journalist unversed in public 
affairs, and Lord Gorell an amateur jurist who had never been 
inside the Divorce Court. It is not known that Lord Hannen’s 
conclusions from long special experience were like those of the 
majority report. 


THE CITY 


HE Stock Exchange does not like the disturbance to 
business occasioned by a General Election, and business 
has accordingly been checked somewhat at the prospect, 

with the two bright exceptions of rubber and South African 
mines. The rubber restriction scheme is fairly drastic, for 
while it provides for an export duty of a penny per Ib., if the 
amount exported is more than 60 per cent. of the standard 
production of a company, that duty is increased to 4d. per Ib., 
not on the excess, but on the whole production. Many people 
dislike the idea of Government action in the matter, but the 
fact remains that the announcement of the proposed Government 
action has at once caused the price of rubber to rise over thirty 
per cent., which just makes the difference to the majority of 
companies between loss and reasonable profit. The revenue 
derived from the export duty will be very welcome to the 
Governments concerned, and this circumstance may cause the 
Dutch East India Government to see some virtue in the scheme. 
After all, it is the consumer who pays, and in this case the 
consumer is 75 per cent. American, inasmuch as the United 
States absorbs about that proportion of the world’s production. 
The share market has responded quickly to the improved position, 
as is shown by the following comparison of prices of the four 
shares which were strongly tipped in these notes on 
September 30th. 


Price Present 
end Sept. Price. 
 & . 
London Asiatic - 3 44 - £% 
Alor Pongsu .. ee 18 9 -- @& Ss 
Victoria Malaya oe 0 9 1 0} 
Brieh_.. , oe 1 4} 2 13 


The rise in these and other good rubber shares should go 
considerably further. 

* * * 

The sensation of the week in the industrial section was the 
offer made to shareholders in the British and Argentine Meat 
Company of 65s. per ordinary share and 32s. 6d. per preference 
share. Just before this offer was announced the price of the 
ordinary was 36s. 9d. (early this year it was 19s.), which shows 
that when it comes to be taken over by another concern and full 
allowance is made for reserves, etc., the value of many an 
industrial concern is far greater than the market quotation, 
which is more or less based upon the rate of dividend distributed. 
The offer comes from the Western United Investment Company, 
which has a paid-up capital of £1,000,004. It is a curiosity in 
modern finance that £1,000,000 of this capital is registered in the 
name of the Public Trustee, jointly with two other persons ; the 
odd four shares are held by Lord Vestey (the recently created 
peer, whose evidence before the Income Tax Commission aroused 
so much interest), Sir Edmund Vestey, Mr. Samuel Vestey and 
a Mr. Bundey. It is obviously the Vestey, i.e., Union Cold 
Storage, interests, which are carrying out the deal, and it is 
interesting to observe that such noteworthy representatives of 
private enterprise should avail themselves of the services of a 
State office like the Public Trustee, when there are so many 
trustee companies in existence ; every big bank, for instance, 
has associated with it such an undertaking. Still, the Vesteys 
are very shrewd and successful business men, and if they prefer 
a State undertaking to private enterprise, it is to be presumed 
that they know their own business best. 

* * * 

In financial and trade circles much interest is being taken in 
the cultivation of a new fabric known as “ arghan.”’ This is a 
tropical plant, the seeds of which have been established in 
Malaya in similar fashion to that in which rubber was introduced 
there, and by the same person, viz., Sir Henry Wickham. The 
Federated Malay States Government submitted the fabric to 
investigation by one of the most eminent firms of chemists 
specialising in fabrics, who say of it: ‘‘ Of the innumerable 
fabrics submitted to us during our long professional practice, of 
potential industrial importance, it stands out pre-eminent.” 
Arghan will, it is anticipated, in some respects replace flax, but 
is also suitable for ropes, sailcloth, etc. During the war this 
country was at the mercy of outsiders for the supply of fabrics. 
Before 1914 it was possible to buy the finest flax for less than 
£60 per ton, but it rose to over £1,400 per ton. Ropemakers 
are taking particular interest in the new material, which is 
stated to have three times the tensile strength of silk, and 
weight for weight to be as strong as steel. The plant is propa- 
gated from suckers and takes about two and a half years to 
reach maturity, and yields from 20 to 40 per cent. of its bulk in 
fibre. A large number of r tion companies have 
undertaken the growing of this ich, unless all the 
statements made about it by-responsibl le are enormously 
exaggerated, looks like / becoming the important 
commodities of commerce) _, \ ‘Emit, Davies. 
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GUILD OF SINGERS AND PLAYERS. 


A PUBLIC MEETING 


will be held in the 
WIGMORE HALL, WIGMORE STREET, W.1 
on TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24th, 1922, at 5.30 p.m. 
SPEAKERS : 
SIR HUGH ALLEN, 
Mr. ARTHUR BLISS, 
Mr. VICTOR BEIGEL, and others. 
IT IS HOPED THAT EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 
MUSIC WILL ATTEND AND BRING THEIR FRIENDS. 
Hon. Sec., Mme. LILY HENKEL, 
72 Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 





Admission Free. 














PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Life Assurance furnishes the ideal 
method of protecting a partnership 
against the death of a partner. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. | 








ART GALLERY. 


5 ose en GROUP, MANSARD GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Open OCTOBER 16TH, to NOVEMBER 11TH. 
Admission 1s. 3d. (Open all day Saturdays.) 
HEAL anp SON, LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T Tene erro, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for amy nme | meeting. Sansa shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accuratel d tly t 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. dn Suctingnen on sed sed 


6 Mp AND DUPLICATING of every description 
pe = y 4 Bh ny J + ree at home.—Miss Nancy McFaRLann, 




















LAz official translator League of Nations undertakes translations 

from French and German. All subjects. Accuracy guaranteed. Work 
typed and returned in quickest possible time. Research in these languages 

undertaken.—ALEXANDER, Sandford House, Stanley Bridge, S.W. 6. 


‘TT ten aitare skilfully done. MSS. and all other kinds of 





copying work undertaken.—Miss WATERS, Tugela, Warwick Road, Olton, 
Warwickshire. 





APPOINTMENT WANTED. 


ISS EDITH NIGHTINGALE, L.R.A.M., desires engagements as 
Pianist in Chamber Music or as Accompanist to Vocalists or Instrumental 

A _ists for concerts or for practising. Excellent testimonials.—Write 38 

Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AVERLEY NOVELS.—Wanted, the following volumes of the 

BORDER EDITION, with introductions by Andrew Lang, and published 

Pp _ by John C. Nimmo :—The Heart of Midlothian, The Fortunes of Nigel, 

everil of the Peak, Quentin Durward, St. Ronan’s Well, Redgauntlet, Betrothed, and 

Highland Widow, The Talisman, Woodstock or The Cavalier, The Fair Maid of 

Perth, Anne of Geierstein, Count Robert of Paris, Surgeon’s Daughter, etc.—Write 
Box 815, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


WANTED, Home in London, with private family, for young 
mn Ms Box 7581, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 




















REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the "s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7} %) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. ge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


EMINGTON’S latest No. 10 TYPEWRITER, coded, self- 
Starter model, unused, as new. Sacrifice {14. Approval willingly.— 
Ware, Arcade Chambers, Northampton. 


BoOCKPLATEs. Original 
OsBoRNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 


WwW BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 

or send garments for free estimate.—LoNDON TURNING Co. 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. “Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


RR OBO DUPLICATING MACHINE for Sale. Purchased about 
@ year ago, but scarcely used. View London. Cost {17. What offers ?— 
Street, y, London, W.C. 2. 








designs.—Write for particulars to 
Eastcastle Street, London, 


W.t. 








Box 772, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 





TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 


U RREY HILLS—Sanderstead—{few mits. two stations, 30 mits. 
Town.) Detached Freehold Residence, only built last year, with every con- 
ceivable labour-saving device and modern fitment. Seven bedrooms, two 

large reception rooms, full-sized billiard room, lounge hall, two bathrooms, central 

heating and hot water supplies, electric lighting, power plugs, etc., etc. Magnificent 

views and over an acre of well-planned grounds. 450 feet above sea-level. Vacant 

— March, 1923, or earlier, if necessary. Detailed specification and price will 
sent on request to Owner, “‘ Sunny Newlands,”” Hook Hill, Sanderstead. 





TUDLAND BAY, DORSET.—Small well-furnished House in 
this beautiful village to Let at moderate rent to careful tenant only, six 
months or less. Five bed, 2 sitting, bathroom (h. & c.), good offices, fect 

sanitation, excellent water.—Box 816, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








OTSWOLDS.—Artist going abroad 6 months has Furnished 
Cottage to Let. Pleasantly situated. North light studio, 1 reception, bath, 
3 bedrooms, kitchen, etc. Low rental.—ALuicort, Chipping Campden, Glos. 





Nw GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomen only. 
Bracing situation in Golder’s Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube.  Re- 
decorated throughout. Large double bed-sitting-room vacant. Gas fires; 
constant hot water. Good cuisine. Partial board.—Write Box 765, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





Roos. with Breakfast, Gentlewomen (prof., bus., students), temp. 
or perm.; gas fires, meters; quiet, select.—r1o Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 





Gears RECEIVED in a large and beautifully situated house, 
London, N.W. 1 district. References required. 2 gns. Rooms, breakfast, 
dinner and all meals on Saturday and Sunday.—Box 735, New STATESMAN, 

to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





RS. HODSON, 406 Fulham Road, S.W. 6, has one or two 
rooms available for paying guest. Garden. Telephone. 








LITERARY. 





UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. Antaur STocKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted 





ELL-KNOWN AUTHOR-COACH desires keen pupil. Fees 
moderate.—‘ X,” The Hostel, Manor Avenue, Kidderminster. 











EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13) Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 

















Small advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at 
the constant service of all readers. It is 
estimated that at least 20,000 men and 
women read each issue of THE NEW 
STATESMAN, and for a few shillings 
readers can gain wide publicity for their small 
announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR WANTED. 

TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND BOARD- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, CON- 
CERTS, THEATRES. 

APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND REQUIRED. 

EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 

MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows : 
1s. 6d. per line per insertion (a line averages about nine words), 
series discount for 13 imsertions and upwards. Box 
Nos. Two Shillings extra, including one line for address and 
sixpence to cover the forwarding of replies. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


























THE NEW STATESMAN 











LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Public Lecture on ‘‘' THE POSITION OF SWITZERLAND 
IN INTERNATIONAL LAW” will be givert by PROFESSOR 
EUGENE BOREL (President of the Anglo-German Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal) at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, on 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6th, 1922, at 5 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by The Right Hon. Lord Phillimore, P.C., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Syllabus obtainable on application to the undersigned. ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 


Academic Registrar. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(University of London). 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 














Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Language. 
Open to Non-University Students. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 5d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 


NALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY and EDUCATION.—The Tavis- 
tock Clinic (Hon. Director, H. Crichton Miller, M.D.) undertakes to provide 
qualified lecturers and leaders of study circles. For particulars of lectures and 

on already arranged, apply to the Hon. Lecture Secretary, 51 Tavistock Square. 
& & 








[ SZERNATIONAL W YOMEN’S FRANCHISE CLUB, 9 Grafton 
Street, Piccadilly, for the advancement of Political, Social, and Economic 
Enfranchisement of Women. Weekly Lectures.—For terms, apply SECRETARY. 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


FP Ronnas EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON .—"% 8.W. 15. we gy School: Colet Gardens. 


W.r » G. Mon M.A.; Hon, Trea 
surer, “ae. A. Dodds Pairbairn ; Secretary, Arthur G. M.A.—Po° 
tion Scholarships, Loas pend, and Grante from the Board of 


informa: concerning 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawRmncs. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
Se Se Ge, Coen, Mepicine and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. B,) 20 — @ year. Hostel for Women Students.— Pro- 

spectus post free from REoISsTRA’ 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “‘ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
address: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 








SCHOOLS. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 

Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.8.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH 
LANDS SCHOOL. 


M ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampprs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield 4— F, 4 FE L- 2 








community | to encourage seen — ! Se = 
community; to encourage self Literature, IC, 
Dancing and Handicraft of ion by means of Literature, Acting. Muse, 
practical work such ery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls 

— for the Universities, Medical lession and for advanced work in Music 


inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Seating, Geekery ane a cush 
alate as ataie Gr anes acer at Ge, 200 guin 
eee eS. Sveme tad and Ses Garde. The house 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx.). 
A New Era School for Boys and on Montessori lines ; no uniform req uired, 
charged ; bappy individual work; a few backward children coabea 
references on application ‘to the Principal, Mrs. K.H. Bran. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DAaLCrozm EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YRARS OF AGB. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, Miss MILDRED STRELB. 





HE GERRNTLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern for children from 5 to 1s years. A few boarders taken.-- 
Apply to = PRINCIPAL. 





HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND eae 4 Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 

Tube Station). Six acres of finely ts -timbered grounds. Co-education, development 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under con- 
struction.—Headmaster: JosEPH WICKSTRED, M.A. (Oxon) 





T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BRO: ADSTAIRS.— Preparatory for 
the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from 7 to 14 years of age. The 
fee is strictly inclusive.—Prospectus from Headmaster. 


BBOTSHOLME. —A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
~ Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
8 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


Sto GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s a Dachs)-—Mosers educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 

tages of a simple, hap 7 heme iin with eepiees fremn 9 to 9 pease. The 
house Ad, delightfully situa "a its own grounds of about 4 AREF to the 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLROR, 37 Lans- 
Bedford. : Miss Students 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 





(Montessori Di and Lay | hendmistrese of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives , and takes entire charge if 
the parents are abroad. Sim co ha: 4, ‘life, with suitable food and 
Suse coneienn, On the of the South and ten a from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School 

= GARDEN SCHOOL, B } Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
6o Repetnents School a iodern Education on Natural 

tten . 
with special a’ tion to Music, Arts, a ate, Seve 


Margaret M 
Creative educa’ 
Montessori house 


Drama, 
co-education. Preparation for Ma‘ tion if aptitude is shown. 
in connection. Housecraft Science branch 
for elder aa will "be tommad 
Misses MANVILLE. 


and Domestic 
y.—Principals: Mre. C. H. Nicworis and the 





T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRIs. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fees from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Rospinson, Late Scholar Ni College, and of the Maria Gray College. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 








Estab. 1900. GENTLEMEN AND [LADIES. First Class 
Nov. 7.—ALGERIA-TUNISIA “sn - as .. 30 days .. 98 gns. 
Nov. 11.—SPAIN and TANGIER .. -. 35 days .. 127 gms. 
Dec. 14.—EGYPT, PALESTINE and DAMASCU s. 

Dec. 20.—SICILY and MAGNA GRECIA -. go days .. 89 gus. 


Miss Bisuop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. EL.is. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 

the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 

BOUsNEMOUTEH.—- Winchmore, 29 Knyveton Road, East Cliff. 
Board Residence, Pleasant Garden, Garage. From 3 Guineas. 














RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegeiarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms.—Mrs. ROGERS 
(Cookery diploma). 





HOE’ PENSION, Belmont, Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellent cuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tue New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 


reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year _ post free .... 308. Ou. 


Six Months ,, 5, «.. 158. Od, 

One Quarter, ,, a tm & 
and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New StTaTesMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. It any 
Postal Subscriber in Great Britain fails to 
receive the paper regularly every Saturday, 
a notification should be sent to above address 
without delay. 
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